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Lectures. 


Rene INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

AUREL 8TEIN, Esq., C.1.E. Ph.D. Dus. D.8c., will (on 
rere brs oy Mareh 2 at 7 hak ‘Desert Sites = Central 
Asia.’ Su becription to thi Course, Half a Guinea ; to all the Courses 
in the Season, 











SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1911. 








GE4FORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 

(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 

after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
odern Prem tanding in 


Specially built M School ises, Four Acres of 
round.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. " = 





Mnseret AUBERT’S AGENCY, 133, Regent 
camera te w. AD 1880). English and Foreign Governesses, Lady 


cduced for. Home and Abroad. &chools recom 





Societies. 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Ww NNUAL MEETING of this SOCIETY will be 

hela’ A: oa WEDNESDAY, Mare 3 a oa) at a 4.30 aN _ a in She ae BOCs of 
OF i 

ae aw LETHA A BY, F.8.A., will a Paper = Westminster 

Abbey as the Coronation Chareh.’ 








with full information, gratis on application ( (personal or 
by letter), stating requirements. (Office hours 10 to 5 ; Saturdays 10 to 1. 
Telephone 1827 City. 





Ee eatin, Preps (choice of Schools and Tutors 
gratis). i gy of English and Continental ery ond 

br Army | Service, and Unive rs Tutors, sent (free 
ot cates & MITE, Sal Bch ey oy ta a relprire, SMT 
00) es . 
Street, Strand, W — 





for the Meeti: be obtained from the 
BERR Oa ne ee uke Siward Mantord. 1,15, and 1C 
Long Acre, W.C. 








Exhibitions. 
R GUTEKUNST’S GALLEIRIY. 
es Bepititien < of Litho hs b FANT LATOUR, LEGROS, 
OHA and d WHISTLER. 


Now open at 10, Grafton 
Soeet: Bond Berect! W + 10-6 Daily, Saturdays 10-4. 








Provident Institutions. 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
ROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
Presid 
Col. The Hon. HARKY 1. ¥ We ‘LAWS0N, M.A. J.P. 


THE gpeegl AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 





OBJECTS.—This tuti tablished in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the a of the late — Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary — te principals and 

en d as vendors of > 

MEMBE ‘P.—Every Man oi man throu; «ge the United 

whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retai Employer, oz 

is entitled to become : } ay Ci this ae and 

enjo: upon nt o! ive ings annually, or Three 
_—— for fite, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
uch Members who thus contribute secure priority 


ue! 
«3 of conaigeration in in the event of their necting i om from the Institution. 
ONS.—The Annuitants now num ‘hirty-six, the Men 
pairing 251. and the Women 201. per annum eac' 

a Royal "2 toria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advan’ the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
—_— ueen Victoria, provides 20. a year each for Six Widows of 

ewsven 

The “ Erancis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25!., and One 
ially eubsertned in memory of the jate John 
pril 6, 1882, = Qe for more than fifty yeara 
Publisher ef the Athenaeum, He an active and leading part 
throughout the whole of the agitation fo for the repeal of the 
various then existing Period on Knowledge i was for very many 

years & — Mera of this Institution. 


The * Horace Mars Pension Fund” is the gift of the Jate Mr. 
Brooks M: The employes of that firm have primary 
ae election to its its benefits. 
ee Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. ed annum for 
e) 


> pepe tual and grateful memory of Mr. rbert Lloyd, 

ho died May if ha ‘* Rules governing election to all Pensions 
ea vey eo Ru inge’ 

are, that Candidate shall have ay (1) a Member of the Institu- 

tion for not less than 1 years preceding application ; (2) not less 

than fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


ELE. Temporary relief * L yy in cases of distress, not ote 
to Members of the I or their ser 
oy + Members of the ‘Tnstita. 


who may be 
tion. pees is — in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of 
each case, W. WILKIE JUNES, Secretary. 














NOTICE. 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITU- 


On — K, pent MAROe 25° the ‘ofiee of the Booksellers’ Provident 


ISRUDw Tan ur TRUBCH ANDERE HOLBORN VEADECR Wo 
” outa Tk PHILIP Bt BURROWES, Secretary. 








Gdurational. 
GS HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION o. eee welt SCHOLARSHIPS, => to 
 eaiee 15 on August 1, will be held on JULY 18 and Fol 
—Further in: can be obtained from THE 
ITER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.- — 


2A manne y ma int, alm Fem Lomaa ah 
in a: 
open-air life for “Thnages Sodesate, Got Prospectus, 








DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians d dotting accurate information statin to 
the CHOICE of = for BOYS or GIRLS o 
UTORS in England or Abroad 
are —, to call upon or <x full, Coys particulars to 
ESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & 
who for me forty years ay "hon aa in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36, SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





ald ena, and all interested in the subject 
ie who cu mself after sufferin 


book by red h 
Sekcks oF ae. its TREATMENT AND REMINIS- 
© hs aM oT AMME R, post free EASLEY, Dept. P., 
er, Willesden omy Broadesbary, | NW. 








Situations Warcant. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


CHAIR OF GERMAN. 
The COUNCIL invite applications for this Chair. The salary is fret 
¢ not less than —— annum, The duties of the Chair will be 
n on OCTOBER 1, 1911 


Appticatd “— bp oe a with the names of three persons to whom 
pe pee ath and (if the candidate so desires) twelve copies 
of testimonials, should ‘be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 
MAY 8, 1911. Original documents should not be forwarded. 

Women are eligi o Ge ogy ant in the University. 

P. HEBBLETAWAITE, ah, Regist 








PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 

—_—_———————O 





THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








OUNG MAN (21) seeks APPOINTMENT 
as Literary Assistant, Secretary, or in similar capac’ A 
bridge Undergraduate. Thorough German; good Freneh ; 
experience. Best Zeterences. — Apply GRANTA, 4s, plitey 
Mansions, London, W. 





undertakes 
erman, and Spanish. Good 
On Telephone.—B. 0., 46, Canfield Gardens, West 


ADY, with good experience, 
TRANSLATIONS in French, 
references 





OUNG EDITORIAL ASSISTANT desires 
ENGAGEMENT. Good experience, capable Illustrator. 
Nominal salary.—8., 52, Prince’s Square, London, WE. 





(FENTLEMAN, six years’ literary appointment 
under Government, desires remunerative POSI French, 
German, History, Secretarial, Librari anship, Genealogical.—Apply 
Box 1773, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EO 





OUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 
and German (Sten her- pial. seeks APPOINTMENT 
with Literary Principal. ro! ransiation, or a | fates 
Secretaryship in Publishing House or Private.—Apply J. 
Cintra, Sylvan Avenue, Mill . London. 








Miscellaneous. 


ENTLEMAN (25), speaking French and Spanish 
(London Matriculation, London Institute of Bankers. 7th in 
ay Consular Service Examination, 1910), EVENING LITERARY 
TRANSLATION or RESEARCH WORK. Could assist Literary 
Principal from 6 p.u. English style, and précis pou T 1770, 








HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY. 

The pepo invite applicati: for this Lect hip. The salary 
is fixed at 2501. per annum with a one- “third share of fees. The duties 
of the Lectureship will be entered upon on OCTOBER 1, 1911. 

Applications, together with the names of three persons to whom 
reference ma: made, and (ifthe candidate so desires) twelve copies 
of albeit should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 

Women are eligible for any Office in the University. 

HEBBLETHWAITE, NM. A., Registrar. 











M46xus GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWARK, 


HEAD MASTER ee tr above School, which has 
accommodation for 150 Boys. Number in School, December, 1910, 105. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a meeread Gniversity, and have 
had experience in the work of Higher Educati 

Salary 1501. per annum, and capitation fees, a and accommoda- 
tion for. 30 boarders 

Further particulars can be had from the undersigned, to whom 
application, with testimonials, must be sent on or before MARCH 31, 


“Canvassing will an ay¢ 
LLENTS, Clerk to Magnus Governors. 





— DIOCESAN TR TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A_ SENIOR NORMAL MASTER (Master of Method) will be 
REQUIRED on MAY 1 to train Students in the Theory and Practice 
of Teaching. Must be a Churchman, ae F a ee ron 
Initial stipend 1601., with board a sing to 2201.— Applica 
tions must be sent in by March 22 to THE REVD. HE PRINC. AL, 
pty College, Exeter, from whom further particulars may be 





HE GOVERNORS of the BOROUGH 
POLYTECHNIC will in MAY require an ASSISTANT ART 
MISTRESS ~ zs: ngsiets a week to teac! rawing, Des and 
Embroid Day Trade School for Lin ane the vening 


a an am. aS ‘o be had on 
sending, sta mped addressed + #- THE LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT, Borough Polytechnic stitute, 8.F. 








Press, 13, Bream’s Build ings, Chancery Lane, E 





RITISH LADY, with Journalistic and 

Secretarial ex French, "havin fluent and classical knowledge 

Italian, Soren. ench, acqui: let under able professors during 

18 years’ resides n these corgnteies (Medallist, Osrtificates!, wishes 

LITERA Y TRANSLATIO &c. _Stenographer-Typist. Would 

uate at ; take aan —DOULEY, 37, Western Gardens 
Dg. 








RANSLATIONS into En lish, at moderate 
from French, German, Italian, and Spanish.—W. T. 





oo. 1s rb 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. Tel 
CCLESIASTICAL. — To Patrons. VICAR, 


seven years in laotabed Country Parish, young, aetive, musical, 
B.D.Oxen. oy Live G with more scope ‘or energies. Excellent 
references, far 3° AY Glevioal. —Apply Box 1738, Athenwum Press, 
18, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Mascum on closwheve = modeante Ls Excellent 
booed nials. — =. enzum Press, 13, Bream’s 





ADVERTISER recommends for any position of 


Manageress, Mat Secretary, Superintendent; 
pg W LADY Y, capable, energets trustworthy: ten years’ training 
in & Governme ment, tall, ve, good appearance, 
prime of life.Box 1606, Athensum Press, 13, Bream’'s Buildings, E.C. 





UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, to 
communicate. Every description of of my ae uired, 


No fees whatever. ~—tr’ in firs’ 120, 
Belts Of Offices, London, E.C. Spe ae to New Weitere, 





R SALE, 1764 FOLIO EDITION of 
HOGARTH'S WORKS, containing over 100 Plates in splendid 
preservation.—Apply, by letter, A. B., 20, tall Road, Brixton, 





Situations Wanted. 


(\ATALOGUER, INTERPRETER, or any other 
LIGHT APPOINTMENT REQUIRED. Conversant with the 
French, German, Russian, and Swedish Lan; mguages, with some 


Moderat and Royal 
David's College &c.—A. Z, 136 Miskin Street 





Earl of Crawford, &t. 
Oathays, Cardiff. 





IL PAINTINGS RESTORED. 
EXPERT WORK BY A CERTIFIED ART MASTER. 
P, HOLYOAKE, Kendal. 





ARE COINS and MEDALS of all It periods and 
countries valued or catal nfs Coll + 3 Single 
Specimens PURCHASED at the BEE ARKET PRICES for Cash. 
—SPINK & SON, Ltd., il to WM The King, 17 Wend 18 8, Picca 
dilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus), 
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Type-Weriters, Ke. 


A UTHORS'MSS. ,NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS, TYPE-WRITTEN —_ ¢ complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 werds. Clear Carbon Copies gua . References te well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, "Allendale, | Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





000 words, 
Authors, Oxferd 


MS.,.2! OF ait. KINDS, 2. _ per a 
no) Richmond P. 0. ut KING, 24, Forest 


Higher Locale a 
Kew Gardens, 8 








Tver -WRITING undestehen by 2 educated 
Seuss tGinscianl, Tri ——e Inter- 


ondon h, d.—THE 
CRMBRIDG TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, DUKE STREET, 


ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). ‘whens 2308 City. 





I YP. -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 


3d. Fren ch and German T. writi 1s. ag? 1,000. Transla- 
las — 1,000. Best werk, 


tions. Duplicating 3s. 100 Copies (quarto 158. pei 
ya promptitude. — @. LEER, val Park Road, New 





A oct CCURATE TY PE-WRITING.—General MS. 

000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. Duplicating. 
py a attended to a= NORA DICKINSON, 1, 
Sackville Gardens, Ilford, 





YPE-WRITING by an expert TYPIST. 8d. 
per 1,000 words. Carton sammie per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAMS, 

19, Lanhili Road, Maida Vi 
Bm i Ff S&S SG. 


>, 2 
T KINDLY NOTE cuands OF ADDRESS. 
MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 











Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are poepeeed to 
er and place MSS. for early i. work of 
all kinds “dealt wit h by experts who place Aut po intecest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, 





HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably 
Publishing Arran, placed with Publishers. oes and Treat 
monials on application to Mr A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 











Catalogues. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH HISTORY.—In 
CHARLES HIGHAM & SUN’S NEW CATALOGUE (No. 497) 
commences a comprehensive list of a large Collection of Books dealing 

with | Ye —y- Binet... AS First Section (24 pp., 720 itemst 


LEA of the Chure in England, 
and doting nab hendinas ‘o the subjects of Anglican 
Orders, Anglo- 


Saxon Church, Anclent British C 
vocation, Ecclesiastical Cases, Archbishop 





ons, Con- 
hy ‘Oxford Movement, 
the Penal Laws, Popish Plots, Wastmnineter Assembly, &c.; also small 
of Henry VIII., James I., Charles I., 
whole e Catalogue, which 


Coins and War Medals, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
THENAZUM PRESS. JOHN EDWARD atrec } ut SatL be on THURSDAY at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, ruore ION of oF 

pre; to SUBMIT ESTIMATES a finds or peo NEWe XH - of C. H. CON 
——_ PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Printers. 


March 23, at 1 o'clock precise) 
aS Street Bridg TONS, tt 
‘ee! 
U. 8. A.; “4 Coliection « a Wee Medals, in which is 5° ncluded ai 


e the rr New Z oo 
granted to to Cons Henare Kepa Te Aburu, A.C., Nov — " 
‘ollection of Miscellaneous Coins and Medals in’ Gold, giver’ and 
Copper, the Property of Major FINLAY—Numismatic Books, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Sales by Anction. 


Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by aucene at sy = No. 13, Wellington 





Oil Paintings and Water-Colour Drawings. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ome, by aco. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C., A arc’ d Following Da Street, Stran .C., on Y, March 24, at 1 o'clock 
at 1 o'clock precise “ENGRAVINGS (Framed and in the Portfolio, ANCIENT and MODERN PICTURES and WATER. oLouk 
comprising Portraits in Meszotint and Stipple, by celebra’ WINGS, comprising the Property of J. TA 


amen, removed from ee. the Property of Col. MONTAGU 
iso the rare and valuable 
from the Collection of Mrs, 


e Sir J. Reynolds, J. H Romne: ney, R. Cosway, ( 
ir @. Kneller, Sir A. Vandyck, Sir . Lawrence, and others —Sporti deceased), ef 123, Pall Wt 
Prints in Colours, including a very fine Set of Portraits of celebrated PORTRAITS of JOHN 0 oP, R.A., 





Runaing Horses, by and after J. Whessell, printed in Colours—Fanc PENWARNE WELLINGS, of Ashburton, South D. : 
Subjects of the English School &c.—Arun dei Society Publications— Properties. eased 
Small Portraits, suitable for extra-illustrating—Coloured Caricatures May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Engravings, and a few Drawings by J. Constable and others. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








The Library of F. G. HILTON rues Esq. (deceased), 
Collingham Gardens, S. ‘ 
MESSBS. SOTHEBY, weemaumecet & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, W: 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, March 27, and Following Dart 
E, Esq. 


Autograph Letters. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
é eo oe AUCTION, at ag = pie ey Pek me amy 
reet, arc! al 
cisely "AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and i HUsTORIOAL DOCUMENTS, | 1,c'cleck precisely, the LIBRARY of FG HILTO 
including C. T. Coleridge, Sir W. Scott, O. Dickens, W. M. (deceased), Collingham Gardens, 8.W., including Works on Archwo- 
hackeray, ‘ew Wes Mingo Ss Reynolds, J. J. Rousseau, &c.— logical and eo Subjects—an’ utensive Series of Works on 
Shee te fi and ‘Observations upon an | Fsypt—Publications of ed Societies, ond orks in pfeneral 
Article in Blackwood's = sine, with important Corrections and | Literature, the — rty of HENRY T COM A 





Additions in the Au f Lord Byron—an interesting Series of Masee House, urst, Hants, including x 
la tters from the 1 the Earl 0 f Beco ash, to hi his Sister—an extremely fine | and | a Senses dt Works RX, — y Literature=and 0 other bepention 
pad pt -- mak Genben Ly Se —Diirer Society Publications, &c. upil's Historical Monographs 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


LONDON LIBRABRBY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


fFatren—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. Ye ht Hon. A. J. 
Presidents—The Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. MEDORIG HARTI mags N, Esq DCL; Biri FRANK 
Prater ths Bifida Loe Liane Pi ie Carte tA 

rustees—The Rig! on. e Ri; on. EARL OF 
HENRY wer THOMPSON, Esq. Ov ROSEBERY, K.G ; 

er tg gg Bosanquet, E Bradle: LL.D.; H T. B 
Ingram Bywater, roe D.Litt. ; de Mien. bn  LLDes : Hie. aviber Eiliot, D.C. L. ; 7. Pitman note i: 
Litt. D. 5 Bydne Gedge, Ba Esq.; Sir A. Geikie, K. F.B.S.; Edmund Gosse, Esq., an D.; Mrs. J. R. Green: 
_— ies woe: te ee ees ee P. Tibert, KC. B. K.C.S.L ; Walter , Litt.D. ; Sidney Lee, 

’ » ne; Ww, , , Si 
Pet, JG, Robertson, PhD. ; H.R. Tedder, Keg 'F-SA-; AW. Ward: keg Tite De ie F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D. ; 

The Library contains about 250,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 

Languages. Subscription, 3/. 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of 1/. 1s. ; Life Membership, according to 
age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. ing Room open from 
10 to 6.30. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,526 pp. 4to, 1903), price 2/. 28.; to 1.” 25s. The 
Subject Index (1,254 pp. 4to, 1909), price’ £1 11s. 6d.; to members, 253 7 

“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER 
KNOWN, THE LATE LORD DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM THE 
BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED WAS TO MAKE HIM A LIFE MEMBER OF 
THE LONDON LIBRARY.”—W. E. H. Lecky. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 








Vice- 





rs. The 
ical and Philosophical 
with a few New Books at s so. educed Prices, will be sent gentle 
= poo tee to all book- aging applicants.—London : 274, Farringdo: 
ree! 





M AG@S5 BRO S4, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN wh AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent de. “4 to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic ¥ Cable Address : “* Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664. 





Bera OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
pooss onany rants SUETEEED. The pt opt enpert Be BockSnder 
extant. Please = d ask for CAT I make 

a reryey “Books i E. i telected 
eee chop mare. ‘veh. Bright Street. 
~aaee. oy to Collect coke, 43.5 —— Faust, 

LP., es. for 21s. ; American Sheaves, has House 3s. 6d. 








ublished, CATALOGUE of 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, facinding © rt, ri. Memsten, 
the the Deane. Natural History, Books wit! oured Plates by Row- 
m, Cruikshank, and A ken, &c.—Post free on ap lication from 

PRIM ELL & SON, 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, Lon 


Berar 





ATALOGUE, No. 54.—Drawings, En ngravings, 
Books—Turner’s Liber geediorem and other Engravings— 
Coloured Prints by Stadler—Books illustrated by Turner, Blake, 
Constable, ke. ~The ¢ Germ—Kelmscott Press—Works by John Ruskin. 
Post free, Sixpence.—-WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
jurrey. 





ATALOGUE, No. 376, JUST OUT. 


This NEW CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS contains 
many EXCELLENT BOOKS now offered at REDUCED PRICES 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., , Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LON 
FRENCH Lirenasren re have also et a our NEW 


ATALOG 
ALL CATALOGUES POST FREE on APPLICATION. 

















WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY, with 5 Plates, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
‘formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy ie the Young,’ &c. 


“*It is one of the comparatively few manuals likely to be of use to the many read 
'y readers who from time 
to time tell us they are just beginning to stud ti d 
latest facia" English Wchanne Feb = ob ae ronomy, and want a comprehensive digest of the 
‘The contains a summary of rare and accurate information th 
Pee | serge Bokoaney, bee. rmation that it would be difficult to find 
‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”—Guardian. 








ELEVENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


‘The booklet deserves to continue in ularity. It presents 
compass.”—Dundes Advertiser. pop y: presents a mass of information in small 





London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrep, 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








= 
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THE CHARLES BUTLER COLLECTIONS. 


Br yartngeond Drawings, the Property of the lateCHA RLES 
” BUTLER, Esq., of Warren Wood, Hatfield, and 3, 
Connaught Place, W. 


et SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, oo, 4 on WEDNESDAY, | & 29, ‘and Following 

a ledee ‘ecise ogravings and Draw: e Property o' 

a late CH RLES BULLE i Bon. of Warren Wood Hatfield, and 
, Connau, ne lace, W.. poe Dw Eogravings and Sechnes by Old 
Masters— Modern ay Engrav fo) gh ag ae of the Arundel 
Society, &c.—and Bane ah, y Old Masters, including many of an 
important and fro; 


May be viewed two ia prior. Catalogues may be had. 











The valuable Collection of Japanese Colour Prints, the 
Property of S. TUKE, Esq., of Netherton Hall, Honiton, 
Devon. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at po House, No. 13, Wellington 

sues, Strand, W.C., on MON ril 3, and Four Followin 
, ablo ‘clock Sead a valuable COLLECTION of JAPANES 

eo OUR a meeeneite ofa very large number of Artiste, 
rranged according to Schools, the Property of 8S. TUKE, Esq., of 

Netherton “Gall _ da, Devon. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may behad. Illustrated 
Copies, price 1s. each, 





THE CHARLES BUTLER COLLECTIONS. 


The First Portion of the extensive and Valuable Library of 
the late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq., of Warren Wood, 
Hatfield, and 3, Connaught Place, W. 


Men sil SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNE: vy Y, April 5, ‘and Two | 
Duys, iy = a NDAY, April 10, and Two Following Days, at 
1 ooloe x proses the F iT PORTION of the extensive and 
valuable L Beant of the late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq., of Warren 
Wood, Hatfield, -, 3, Connaught Place, W., comprising many fine 
illuminated and mportant | Historical “Manuscripts ja eaitionan 
Ss. -& ly Productions of the English and 
Presses— with the Earliest Specimens of the 
Engraver’s Le mentee Century French illustrated Books—rare 
Works of Shakespeare and his Contemporaries, as well as the later 
English Writers—superb Copies of the Greek and Latin Classics— 
Productions of the Aldine and Elzevir Presses—Farly Italian Wood- 
cut re Histories and English Illustrated Works— 
Bibliographical Works, ats — in fine bindin my from the 
‘most famous Libraries d ispersed uring the last fty years 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Rare Books from the Library at Birch Hall, Colchester. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chan Tane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, March 22, at 1 o'clock, 'a COLLE CTION of RARE 
and VALUABLE BOOKS, selected from LIBRARIES formed during 
the Bighteonth an and Nineteenth Centuries, the Property of the Right 
Hon. S$ ROUND, removed from the Library at Birch = 
near Colchester, including Examples from the Presses of 
and Wyn! de bam gy Tlluminated Hore e Vellum—a Latin 
Pealter, Regnault, 1534, Sir James Boleyn’s copy—Specimens of 
Early Bin dings, Fs with original owner’s eaanen or contemporary 
MS. inscriptions—Rare First Editions of Spenser, Ben Jonson, 
Pope, and others— Volumes of scarce Seventeenth and Eighteenta 
Century Poems and hooey eo and Books of Travel, 
including Haklu; yt © 1589, rchas His Pilgrimes, 5 og 2 
1625-6, a Vv: ireinia, 1632, 1632, and the True Travels, 1630, chiefl 
calf with the book-plate of Samuel x. 
Governor of "the Hudson’s Bay Company—Wilkins’ Concilia, gee 4 
—Dugdale’s Warwickshire, Best Edition, 2 vols. — Morant’s 
2vols.—Guillim’s Heraldry, Sixth Edition, and other Topographical 
and Antiquarian Worke—Gilbert on the Magnet, 1600 
Trade, Husbandry, &c.—Voltaire’s La Henriade, with an anto- 
graph a in the Author's hand—Engravings, th 
Thich will be sold a — copy of the rare Track, Sir William 
Alexander’s Mapp and ription of New England. 1630 (from the 
Library of the late Rev. W. 0. Massingberd)—also a Set of De Bry’s 
Voyages, 18 parta, 1590-1607, &e. 


Catal (with a Facsimile) on licati. 











Valuable Books, including the Property of a Gentleman. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


gral at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane 
HURS DAY. M arch 23, and Following a =F} 1 aolnale, ARE "and 
VALUABLE BOOKS, including th y of a GENTLEMAN, 
comprisin ng complete Set of the Dictionary ot National Biography, 
ition, 66 vols.—the Aldine Poets, Large Paper, 52 vols., 
966 -Pickering’s Milton, $ vols., and other standard Sets in English 
Literature Combes of Death, 2 vols., 1815—a fine volume of 
Prussian tary Costume, illuminated, 1800—Pater's Renaissance, 
First Edition—Poynter’s National Gailery. 3 vols. and many 
otherson Art—the British School at Athens, 15 vols.—Gardiner’s 
Eisbecy of En: ugiand, the 2 rare volumes, and other standard Works 
in Le gga tm an oy Ye a fine copy of Clarendon’s Rebellion, 
8 vols. quarto, BL npg x. red morocco—Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
3 vols. Large Rens mo} xtra—Macquoid’s History of Furniture, 
ating gray Scotland—Works on Natural History— 
Engravings by Ridinger, in 3 vols., &c. 


Catalogues on application. 





Law Books, Bookcases, and Furniture. 


M*xcors HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
WN ig at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. 
THURS March 30, at_1 o'clock, VALUABLE LAW Woors. 
seangen ing & at of the Law Reports from 1865 to 1905, in half calf— 
Series, 1865 to 1875—another Series from 1878 to_1895— 
Private Acts of Parliament, 25 vols. folio, 1841-62—Cutter’s Patent 
Cases, 10 vols., 1895-1905—a ing a Books on Jurisprudence— 
Modern Text- Books, &c. ; ; also lar; ahogany Bookcases, and other 
Furniture—Engravings, &. 


Catalogues on application. 





STEVENS’S A AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY, March 21, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


NATIVE WEAPONS and various CURIOS 

fom LAKE fone ae Dishes ant. ban yl 

apanese Porcelain— Carvin _ 

oor and Brussels Lace—and the woul Miscellsneous ‘Assortment. 
r. J. C. STEVENS will offer the above Pro by AUCTION, 

his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, tae Wo. - 

ae day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
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— CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
fully fon, notice that they will hold the following 
SALES. —4 AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King St treet, &t. 
James’s Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely : 

On MONDAY, March 20, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late CHARLES T. 
JACOBY, Esq. 

On TUESDAY, March 21, OLD ENGRAY- 
INGS, the Property of Mrs. MURRAY GUTHRIB, and others. 


On TUESDAY, March 21, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE and PORCELAIN of the late CHARLES T. JACOBY, 
Esq., and Porcelain from various sources. 


On WEDNESDAY, March 22, BOOKS, the 
Property of the late JOSEPH DIXON, Esq. 


On THURSDAY, March 23, the COLLECTION 
of FOREIGN SILVER PLATE of the late JOSEPH DIXON, Esq. 


On SATURDAY, March 25, REMAINING 
MORKS of the late THOMAS BLINKS and DAVID FARQUHAR- 








Magazines, &r. 


THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MARCH 17, contains :— 


TEMPORARY DECORATIONS. 

INIGO JONES AND JOHN WEBB. 

8T. PAUL'S BRIDGE. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

THE BURLINGTON - DEVONSHIRE COLLECTION 
(R.L.B.A. Meeting). 

GLASS IN BUILDING: Illustrated (Carpenters’ Hall 


Lecture). 

ST. PAUL'S AND THE BRIDGES: Illustrated (Carpenters’ 
Hall Lecture). 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE (Liverpool Architectural 
Society). 


MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW :— 
THE FRENCH ROYAL PALACES.—VIII. THE PALAIS 
ROYAL (Illustrated). 
SOME CITY STEEPLES (Illustrated). 
THE BUILDING TRADE :— 
RECENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION CASES. 
TIMBER (Institute of Builders’ Meeting). 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
ENTRANCE, QUEEN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
COURTYARD, HOTEL DE VALOIS, CAEN. 
8. MARIA DELLE CARCERI, PRATO. 
VIEWS OF ROME AND FLORENCE. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 








THE 
TOURIST CATHEDRAL 


SERIES. 


BY 
S. HURST SEAGER, 


Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


Illustrated by 49 Photographs specially 
taken by the Author. 


Cloth, gold lettered, is. 6d. net. 


Copies may be obtained from 
13, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 
E.C. 
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Stanley Paul & Co.’s List. 





“<4 vivid and entertaining travel book.” 


VIA RHODESIA. cusr.orre 
MANSFIELD. In super - royal 8vo, 
richly gilt, with about 150 Illustrations, 
printed throughout on Art Paper. 16S 
net. Second Edition preparing. 

Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘ Miss. Charlotte 
Mansfield has certainly performed no insignifi- 
cant feat, and readers will feel their inmost soul 

stirred by this book.” 

Scotsman says :—‘‘ Miss Mansfield has given 
us a vivid and entertaining account of her 
travels and experiences through the African 
wilds, accompanied for the most part by no one 
but her native ‘ boys.’ ” 

Church Times says:—‘* We commend this 
book to all in search of information about 
Rhodesia, and to all who have a liking for a 
travel book whose author, a close observer and 
an agreeable chronicler, pictures faithfully 
the manners and customs of the natives and 
the scenery of the districts through which 
she passes,’ 


BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT. 
(The Play Novel). RAFAEL SABATINI. 
1s. net. , 

AMERICA — THROUGH ENGLISH 

EYES. “RITA.” 2s. 6d. net. 


JOY OF TYROL. J. M. BLAKE. With 
100 Illustrations. 6s. net. 








By the Author of ‘ The Shame of Motley,’ 
‘The Trampling of the Lilies.’ dc. 


? 
THE LION'S SKIN. 
SABATINI. 6s. 

Scotsman says:—‘‘ Disappointment rarely 
waits on those who turn to the pages of Mr. 
Sabatini’s novels for entertainment, for romantic 
interest, for a brisk and _highly- finished style, 
and for a well-constructed plot. All these are 
to be found in his latest novel, in which he 
carries us back to the England of the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and to the period 
of the futile Jacobite plotting......a romance 
full of brilliant talk and thrilling interest.” 

Pall Mali Gazette says :—‘“‘ A stirring story. 
It boasts a fine, manly hero, a sympathetic 
heroine, a baffled villain, and many strong 
dramatic situations.” 


RAFAEL 





Other New 68. Novels Now Ready. 
A MAN WITH A PAST (to-day). 


A. St. JoHn ApDcock. 


CANTACUTE TOWERS (to-day). 


Ceci ADAIR. 
THE LADY OF THE BUNGALOW. 
E. Everett-GReEEn. 
HIS WILL AND HER WAY. 


H. Louisa BeprForp, 


THE RIDING MASTER (4th Edition). 


DotF WYLLARDE. 


WHERE TRUTH LIES (2nd Edition). 


OxtveR Mapox Hverrer. 


A LADY OF THE GARTER. 
FRANK HAMEL. 
THE THIRD WIFE. 


HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE KING. 


Hamitton DrumMonp. 








STANLEY PAUL & CO., LONDON 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Revolutionary Ireland and 


its Settlement. By the Rev. 
ROBERT H. MURRAY, Litt.D., 
Lecturer in History at Alexandra College, 
Dublin. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D. C.V.O., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
8vo, 10s. net, 


The Golden Bough: a 
Study in Magic and Reli- 


gion. by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. 
Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. 8vo. 
Part I. THE MAGIC ART AND 
THE EVOLUTION OF KINGS. 2 
vols. 208. net. 


The Naga Tribesof Manipur. 
By T. C. HODSON, late Assistant 
Political Agent in Manipur and Superin- 
tendent of the State. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 
An 


Adventure. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE. 


Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Mediaeval Mind. a 
HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THOUGHT AND EMOTION IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY 
OSBORN TAYLOR, Author of ‘The 
Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages,’ 
&e. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Creative Evolution. jp, 
HENRI BERGSON, Member of the 
Institute, Professor at the Collége de 
France. Authorized Translation by 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D.  8vo, 
10s. net. 


The Revelation of the Son 


of God: some Questions and Con- 
siderations arising out of a Study 
of Second Century Christianity. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1910-11. 
By ERNEST ARTHUR EDGBILL, 
B.D., Author of ‘ An Enquiry into the 
Evidential Value of Prophecy,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


The Nature of Personality. 
A Course of Lectures. By WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, Head Master of Repton, 
Author of ‘The Faith and Modern 
Thought.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Income Tax. a4 Study of 
the History, Theory, and Practice of 
Income Taxation at Home and Abroad. 
By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, 
MeVickar Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia University. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


An Outline for the Study 


of American Civil Govern- 


ment. with Special Reference to 
Training for Citizenship. Prepared for the 
New England History Teachers’ Association 
by its Committee. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 


NEW 6/ NOVELS. 


Nina. py ROSALINE MASSON. 
[ Tuesday. 


Trevor Lordship. a Love story. 
By Mrs. HUBERT BARCLAY. 63. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lap., London. 





Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





contains full details of nearly 200 
volumes, embracing all classes of 
literature from Fiction to Theology. 
May we send you a copy ? 








The Fiji of To-Day. 
A Thrillin Story of a Remarkable Mission Field. By 
J. W. BURTO . With an Introduction by Rev. A. J. 
SMALL, of Fiji. 75 fine Illustrations from Photographs, 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s..6d. net. 

‘There are many things to interest us in Mr. Burton’s 
book. The marvellous contrast between its t and 
present, the people, the country, all are well worth reading 
about. A very courageous book.’—Spectator. 


Modern Theories of Religion. 


By E. S. WATERHOUSE, M.A. B.D. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 5s. net. 
‘The book is a striking and valuable contribution.... 
demanding the serious attention of all students of philo- 
sophy.’—Methodist Times. 


The History of the English Bible. 


By W. F. MOULTON, M.A. D.D. Revised and En- 
larged Edition, 3s, 6d. net. 

Prof. James Hope Moulton, one of the test living 
authorities on New Testament Greek, has, with his brother, 
undertaken the work of revising and adding to the scope 
of their father's volume. e k gives in handy form a 
history of the English Bible fron: earliest times, and con- 
= some facsimile and other examples from previous 
versions. 


A Student’s Library. 


A Comprehensive Guide to Reading. Edited by 
HARRY BISSEKER, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

This unique book aims at furnishing a thoughtful reader 
with expert guidance in all the more important branches 
of study. It includes separate chapters on the Study of 
General Literature, the Bible, bog Christian Founda- 
tions, History, Natural Science, Philosophy, and Social 
Science, each written by experts. 


First Lessons in Philosophy. 
By R. J. WARDELL. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. net, 
‘The arrangement is unique, and every point is so lucidly 
put that the novice will find his path made comparatively 
easy.’—London Quarterly Review. 


The World’s Altar-Stairs: 


Introductory Studies in the Religions of the 
World. 

By A. STANLEY BISHOP. With a Foreword by 

Prof. J. HOPE MOULTON, D.D. D.Litt. Large crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

‘The chapters are all valuable. They furnish a pene- 

trating insight into the spiritual motives of various creeds,’ 

Homiletic Review. 


The Rise of the Papacy: 
A.D. 385-461. 
| W. ERNEST BEET, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘The author has written a book which it will be the duty, 
as it will be the pleasure, of every student of church 
history to read.’—Eazpository Times. 


The Summits of the Soul. 
wy el HOWARD. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
Ss. . 


‘It would be hard to find a commonplace page in the 
whole of the volume. Open it where one may, the attention 
is at once arres y thoughts which are brilliant, 
original, and iuspiring.’—Scotsman. 


The Law of the Spirit : 


Studies in the Epistle to the Philippians. 


By H. LEFROY YORKE, M.A. B.D. 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘There is continuity and yet variety, there is true 
spiritual insight, there is human sympathy, there is scholar- 
ship, and there is love of it.’—Ezpository Times. 


Studies in Modern Christendom. 


By W. FIDDIAN MOULTON, M.A., and W. T. 
HITLEY, M.A. LL.D. F.R.Hist.S. Large crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘The subject is a vast one, but it is handled so that a 
very concise presentment is offered to the student. Every 
section is of absorbing interest.’—Homiletic Review, 


Large crown 








CHARLES H. KELLY, 
25-35 City Road, and 26 Paternoster Row, 
LONDON, E.C. 

And of all Booksellers. 





J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltp. 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S 


NEW NOVEL. 
THE STREET OF TO-DAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“By the Street of To-Day, Man goes to 
the House of To-Morrow.” 
TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


CHESTERTON ON DICKENS. 


APPREGIATIONS AND CRITICISMS 


OF THE 


NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 
With 8 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘*These papers are full of happy characteriza- 
tions of the separate novels, and of illuminating 
things about the people in them. Any one who 
reads them attentively should learn to understand 
Dickens better and enjoy him more.”—Scotsman. 


“WHAT SONG THE SIRENS SANG.” 
SIREN LAND 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


‘*Mr. Douglas here gleans the harvest of the 
travelling scholar in and about Capri and Sorrento. 
His book stands apart from those alike of the 
pedagogue, of the sightseer, or of the chatty 
travelling diarist ; for he writes of sirens and of 
all the associations of the siren-haunted land 
with a certain cultured charm not common among 
Italian travellers.” — Times. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 


AND HIS FUNCTIONS 
ON AND OFF THE BENCH 
By A MIDDLESEX MAGISTRATE. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“‘It is a well-informed, well-digested, and 
interesting survey of the judicial and administra- 
tive work of this office of State, which cannot but 
prove helpful to many magistrates.” —Scotsman. 


A NEW HISTORY OF 
PAINTING IN ITALY 


By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE 
Edited and Supplemented with Notes by 
EDWARD HUTTON 
Complete in 3 vols. demy 8vo, £3 net. 

This edition retains the original text intact, 
while supplying in the notes—which embody the 
work of all the great art critics of Europe—a sort 
of encyclopedia of modern opinion on the subject. 
Over 300 illustrations have been included. 

‘* From every bibliographical point of view Mr. 
Hutton’s notes are more complete and trustworthy 
than those of any other edition.” 

New York Nation. 























TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT 
Should write for complete List of 
THE 
MEDIA: VAL TOWN SERIES 


They are Guide Books in the true sense of the 
word, and, as a reviewer in the Daily News said, 
‘* guide books to the spirit of the place,” 





J. M. DENT & SONS, Lrp., 
15, Aldine House,. Bedford Street, Strand, W.C: 
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Sir William Butler: an Autobiography. 
By Lieut.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir W. F. 
Butler. (Constable & Co.) 


Str Witt1amM Butter wrote in the old 
days ‘ Red Cloud ; or, the Solitary Sioux,’ 
which is not only a capital story for boys, 
but also to all intents and purpose a 
chapter of autobiography. These larger 
Memoirs—more alive and more alert than 
almost any other life-record of recent 
years—have perhaps a less delightfully 
ingenuous account of his boyhood than the 
work of fiction supplies. But it is not this 
feature of the smaller book, nor the telling 
of the Irish lad’s adventures in the North- 
West of Canada in a manner which the 
gfaver memoirs cannot surpass, that now 
brings it to mind. Rather is it that one 
word of the title—the word Solitary— 
better befits Sir William Butler than any 
other word in the language. He was him- 
self more of a Solitary than even his Sioux. 
*The Great Lone Land’ was the place 
of his perpetual sojourning. This was not 
because he had “ all the world for cell” by 
any set rule of detachment, but because 
he was first and frankly an alien. Out of 
Ireland, an Ireland he had left in early 
youth, an Ireland of dreams, he was in a 
strange land, and the strangest of all was 

land. Other men among us, Disraeli 
the Oriental for example, have had the 
amused outlook of a bystander ; or, like 
Meredith the Celt, in some particulars, a 
Partially perturbed outlook. But Butler 





wasan alien in heart andin mind, and his 
heart and mind werein perpetual activity. 
He smiled, indeed, but with a smile that 
“hurt half of his mouth.” Wherever 
he was—at Aldershot, or ‘* Far Out,” in the 
North-West, in Egypt, in the Soudan, 
among the Zulus or the Ashantis—he was 
still inhabiting a legendary Ireland, the 
Ireland of his boyish imaginings. 


To trace this spirit of alienation through 
the pages of this brilliant ‘ Autobiography ’ 
is to find cumulative evidence of its 
dominating action. It is also incidentally 
to master one of the subtlest of the 
problems of an Imperialism that is 
shrewd and magisterial and confident and 
confiding enough to attach to its service 
men to whom its aims are either futile or 
abhorrent. In the good old days Butler 
would have forfeited his head, as some 
of his less famous fathers actually did 
forfeit theirs. As it was, he could inspect 
at Aldershot, a very martinet, insistent 
beyond others on efficiency in the tactics 
at which he was only mocking. “A 
dismal failure,” he calls them. ‘* Never,”’ 
he wrote after the Boer War, 


‘* was the child more absolutely father to the 
man than was the Aldershot school of tactics 
the parent of Magersfontein, Stormberg, 
Nicholson’s Nek, and Spion Kop. The 
Basingstoke Canal was the true source 
of the Tugela River, and batteries were lost 
in the Long Valley years before Long’s guns 
fell as easy prey to the Boers at Colenso.” 


George Eliot, greatly daring, delimited 
the lines of cleavage between the man 
and the official in the person of Savonarola, 
a task much easier in literature than amid 
the multifarious complexities of modern 
life. In Butler’s case the love of travel, 
of adventure, of soldiering—that is to say, 
the romantic sort of soldiering present 
to a boy’s fancy—determined his choice 
of the military profession ; and, once in it, 
he, of all soldiers the most charged with a 
stern sense of duty, realized the poet’s line, 
“ theirs not to reason why.” If the isola- 
tion of a General among his staff at 
make-believe manceuvres may pass as 
immediate comedy, such isolation on the 
actual field of battle must surely rank 
among human tragedies. Butler’s in- 
trepid activities in the campaign against 
Arabi have their sequel in the characteris- 
tically generous and able letter on behalf 
of the ‘‘rebel,” threatened with instant 
execution, in which he urged on the 
military authorities that policy of delay, 
leading to mercy, which Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
was preaching at home; and the soldier, 
hot from the pursuit, was equally at one 
with that civilian in his cry, ‘Give me 
the valour of the beaten host!” To that 
valour, by the way, so often disputed, 
Butler bore witness :— 


*“*Complete surprise as it was to the 
Egyptian soldiers, they nevertheless fought 
with the greatest determination against 
overwhelming odds. The assault fell upon 
them as a thunderbolt might fall upon a 
man asleep. Few among them knew any- 
thing of war. Yet they fought stoutly 
wherever ten or twenty or fifty of them could 
get together in the works, in the angles of 


| the lines, and in the open desert between the 
lines. The heaps of dead lying with and 
across their rifles facing the up-coming sun 
bore eloquent testimony to that final resolve 
of these poor fellows. Peace be to them, 
lying under these big mounds on the lone 
desert—ten thousand, it is said. No word 
should soldier utter against them; let that 
be left to the money-changers. They died 
the good death. Dust to dust. They did 
not desert the desert; and Egypt will not 
forget them.” 


As one of “the Wolseley gang,” 
Butler had doubtless a certain soothing 
sense of segregation; and his defence of 
“the gang ”’—of the men who did know 
how “to go,” and whose graves, as he 
enumerates them, are scattered like those 
of the Household in familiar nursery 
verses, will never pass unquoted by the 
historian. But even in a gang there 
may be one aloof from the rest ; and this 
was he. The telegrams to ‘ the Chief” 
when war was in the air; the setting- 
forth, to Toronto for instance, on far 
quests before formal appointments had 
been gazetted—indeed, when there was 
“no berth vacant” for the Red River 
Expedition, alike indicate Butler’s re- 
source when the hour for action struck 
and the comparative lack of intervening 
association between him and his brothers 
in arms. For like reasons Butler could 
never have been a party man as some who 
think in parties, and are concerned. with 
the South African situation before 
the final war, have supposed him to be. 
He was equally against the Government of 
Westminster whether red or blue were 
the colour worn. 


Towards Gordon, a man in the world, 
but not of it, Butler was instinctively 
drawn. The two men first met at dinner 
in a London Club, and it was the duty 
of the porter that night to warn off the 
premises two men, very unlike revellers 
and no experts at cards. When Lord 
Ripon went to India as Viceroy he named 
Butler as his Private Secretary, but Glad- 
stone thought that a Roman Catholic 
Viceroy could more prudently be Protes- 
tantly attended, and Gordon went instead, 
an incident which at once significantly 
divides and associates these two men. 
The Gordon Relief Expedition, with the 
Nile flotilla under Butler’s creation and 
command, was perhaps the one piece of 
active service wherein his heart and his 
will were united. Into the saving of the 
Solitary of Khartoum, all kinship of 
opinions apart, Butler put the efforts of a 
few weeks that would have meant the 
efforts of a few months for any one else, 
and the passion of a lifetime. The foiling 
of his efforts by the delays of others did not 
perhaps diminish the accidental satisfac- 
tion that attends most failures; it gave 
him the opportunity of standing apart once 
more to throw—shall we say Nile mud—at 
the War Office and at nearer authorities, 
mud that may yet prove fertile even 
where, with so sure an aim, it was flung. 
Soldiers more commonly than other classes 
are labelled comrades; but the vivid 
story of Butler's ‘Campaign of the 
Cataracts” and of his subsequent deten- 
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tion at Wady Halfa proves once more 
how little comradeship was the character- 
istic of this always impenitent idealist, in 
perpetual friction with the movement of 
slower human mechanisms. Parnell’s 
final isolation was the seal of Butler’s 
attachment to him; and had it been true, 
as Praed’s rhyme has it, that “* John Bull 
was beat at Waterloo—they swear to that 
in France,” it may be doubted whether 
Napoleon had become the master admira- 
tion, growing in intensity, of all Butler’s 
life. The very inaccessibility of St. Helena 
flattered his passion for the remote, and it 
was a pilgrim’s devoutest feet that climbed 
the ridge of Longwood above the tomb.” 


Had Butler been infected by the pre- 
vailing worship of success, his almost 
superstitious aversion from Cecil Rhodes 
might have been mitigated. The two 
men jostled shoulders, but never met. 
There is something almost medizval in 
Sir William’s chronicle of the single 
occasion on which they silently confronted 
one another with an impact of the eyes :— 


** Almost on the last day of the old year 
[1898] I went to the Docks to see some 
friends away by the outgoing mail steamer 
to England. Mr. Rhodes and many of his 
intimates were passengers. As I was leav- 
ing the steamer I passed Mr. Rhodes near 
the gangway. Our eyes met for an instant. 
He was speaking to somebody in what 
seemed to me a sharp falsetto tone of 
voice. The expression of his face struck 
me as one of peculiar mental pain. I 
seemed to have seen it once before. 

““That evening there was a remarkable 
eclipse of the moon. The face of the moon 
seemed to have been washed over with a 
blood-stained cloth, and the old garden round 
*Charlie’s Hope,’ with its lofty cypress 
trees, looked in the sombre light like a 
nocturnal graveyard.” 


Rhodes was about to pay the visit to 
England which preceded the war of the 
appalling nature of which Sir William, 
almost alone among his countrymen, 
prophesied in vain. Of the vexed ques- 
tions which these events raised, and which 
it would be vain to suppose that the 
Memoirs will settle, this is no place to 
speak. But it is pleasant to recall the 
creditable offer of a home command to the 
officer whose action at the Cape had 
seriously embarrassed the Government, 
an offer only accepted when it had been 
tendered a second time by Lord Lansdowne 
in particularly amiable terms. 


This was one of many amenities 
attending the career of one of the most 
active and _ independent intelligences 
of his time. He could not idle like others. 
Reynolds’s despairing saying about Gains- 
borough, ‘‘ D— him, how various he is!” 
was repeated in effect about Butler by 
more than one Commander -in -Chief. 
When he was not on a campaign or a far 
journey, he was sure to be writing a book, 
a thoroughly readable and effective book, 
= one or the other; and his 
contributions to mili biography— 
his Lives of Colley ca Goshen ealk ‘Sir 
Charles Napier—are models of their class. 
Equally well has he written his own 
memoirs,‘ a task nobody else could have 





attempted. The‘ Foreword ’ and ‘ After- 
word’ of his daughter, Miss Eileen 
Butler, are exactly what they should be. 
The proofs have been read with unusual 
care ; and the excellent Index has failed 
us only in three minor particulars. 








A Book of Cambridge Verse. Edited by 
E. E. Kellett. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 


So much has been written of late about 
Oxford that we owe Mr. Kellett and the 
Cambridge Press a real debt of gratitude 
for giving us a volume on “the other 
place.” That Cambridge far exceeds 
Oxford in the list of poets who sheltered 
beneath her wing as young men is by this 
time a commonplace. None of them, 
however, produced such sustained and 
splendid eulogies of his ‘‘ alma mater ”’ as 
Matthew Arnold in ‘ Thyrsis’ and ‘ The 
Scholar-Gipsy ’; and, after a few poems 
have been collected, the Cambridge 
anthologist must admit, as does his Oxford 
predecessor in ‘The Minstrelsy of Isis,’ 
“ verses of intrinsic interest, even though 
deficient in poetic quality.” This, indeed, 
is natural, for it would be idle to expect full- 
blown genius in undergraduates, while 
dons, as a rule, are too busily employed 
otherwise to give scope to the talents for 
verse which they may possess. Mute 
Miltons are sacrificed, perhaps, to 
the exigencies of University business. 
Of one don, indeed, Cambridge can boast 
who has gone far in the lyric world, and 
the phrase we have used may suggest 
the limits which musical comedy imposes 
on its votaries. ‘Adrian Ross” is well 
known in theatrical circles, and the author 
of numerous lyrics which are sung by 
popular favourites. His Muse is equally 
happy on Cambridge ground, as may be 
seen in four sets of verses here printed 
which embody the romance of the place 
as well as the easier reflexions of the paro- 
dist of Tennyson. We fancy also that the 
excellent commemorative verses on the 
Cambridge Review signed ““X” are from 
the same hand. Here is a stanza :— 


We must change as the seasons that vary, 
We must fall as the leaves that are brown, 
As the facings of classic canary 
From W-ldst-n’s doctorial gown ; 
And the feet that outran Atalanta 
No longer our cinders may crunch, 
While the wits that were great on the Granta 
Are punsters in Punch. 

We cannot always be attuned to the 
high passion and simple fervour of the 
lyric im excelsis, and in the region of 
the Musa Jocosa Cambridge can certainly 
claim the pre-eminence. The father of 
modern light verse!is Calverley, and in the 
pages before us the reader will find that 
description of the ever-recurring under- 
graduate, “Hic Vir, hic est,” which 
remains without a peer as an exposition. 
Calverley has produced a school of writers 
which continually adds to the gaiety of 
to-day, while maintaining a standard of 
technique beyond earlier bards of fashion 
and of mirth, who hymned society and 





dress, and, while they left their souls 
on earth, displayed a casual cleverness. 


In this book we find J. K. 8., Mr. Owen 
Seaman, and Mr. R. C. Lehmann, and that 
strange talent of exquisite parody which 
flowered for a brief while in A. C. Hilton. 
Who can forget the Heathen Pass-ee ? 

On the cuff of his shirt 
He had managed to get 
What we hoped had been dirt, 
But which proved, I regret, 


To be notes on the rise of the Drama, 
A question invariably set. 


Before all these came the elegance of 
Praed with the sort of classic concinnity 
which one would expect scholars to show, 
but which, oddly enough, has not been 
much practised by the modern Cambridge 
man. What ‘Tennyson could have 
achieved in this way is shown by ‘ Will 
Waterproof’s Monologue at the Cock,’ with 
its teasing, self-rebuking poise of a mood 
between fun and seriousness, between 
sentiment and the rigours of a workaday 
world. The glimmering of college friend- 
ships is less prominent, however, in this 
volume than the elaboration of suitable 
sentiments in an excellent style which does 
not carry conviction, orthe commemoration 
of local worthies and curiosities long since 
gone to the dust of oblivion. With access to 
the collections of Cambridge matter in the 
hands (lately alas !) of J. W. Clark and of 
Mr. Robert Bowes Mr. Kellett has been 
able to cover the field of academic history 
with remarkable success, though we must 
protest against the style which in a 
Preface otherwise admirable in matter and 
point of view, allows him to speak of verse 
as “topical to a degree.” We can 
well believe that Mr. Kellett has waded 
through acres of matter only suitable for 
rejection, and done far more work than his 
inclusions would indicate to the casual 
reviewer. He does not include in his 
text Latin poetry—naturally enough, 
for it would be Greek to the present 
generation of readers—but he has managed 
to make a representative collection of verse 
which will be largely new to the constant 
student of Cambridge. He has indeed 
discovered so much that is essentially 
local that we think he might have done 
without the snippets in which Mr. Alfred 
Austin and Canon Rawnsley refer to 
Tennyson at Cambridge, and omitted 
those lines on the college cat equal to a 
Senior Fellow in discrimination which 
without the help of the notes we are able 
to ascribe to Corpus College, Oxford. The 
author, Sir Frederick Pollock, like other 
excellent men and scholars, has belonged 
both to Oxford and Cambridge ; but, while 
we appreciate that interchange of talent 
between these two seats of learning which 
is hardly forwarded by the leisurely inter- 
position of the L. & N. W. Railway, we 
are of opinion that Cambridge can 
show of herself enough of the Spirit of 
Place to need no help from outsiders. 


The rage for being comprehensive leads 
the anthologist of to-day to include matter 
which really adds little to his book except 
in bulk. Wordsworth wrote, perhaps, the 
best sonnet, alike on Oxford, Cambridge, 
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and London. ‘The Prelude’ is largely 
pedestrian, like ‘The Excursion,’ but 
tolerable in its University reminiscences ; 
and better than the flowery extract from 
an ‘Installation Ode’ by Christopher 
Wordsworth. George Dyer’s Ode on 
the Cam was as good or as bad. 

If the classics in the original are not 
allowed—and we notice that some Latin 
pieces figure in the Notes at the end—the 
book offers some adequate translations, 
Cowley, whose work has real charm, 
being well rendered by Richard Wilton, 
the pleasant Muse of Vincent Bourne by 
Cowper and Lamb, and the inscription 
on the Peterhouse Cup presented by Sir 
William Browne in 1773 by the new Cam- 
bridge Professor of English. 

Of original poems which will be new to 
the average reader the most striking are 
perhaps the pieces of Amy Levy, who has 
at her best a singular poignancy. In the 
opening verses of * Cambridge in the Long ’ 
she has paid tribute to that charm of 
abundant greenery which is_ specially 
characteristic of Cambridge :— 


Where drowsy sound of college-chimes 
Across the air is blown, 

And drowsy fragrance of the limes, 
Tlie and dream alone. 


A dazzling radiance reigns o’er all— 
O’er gardens densely green, 

O’er old grey bridges and the small 
Slow fi which slides between. 


The illustrations of the volume are well 
chosen, and the notes show Mr. Kellett’s 
good taste and knowledge. We should 
have been glad to see more of them, for 
we feel that they “‘ err on the side of brevity 
rather than that of flourish.” Byron, 
whose lines in ‘Thoughts suggested by 
a College Examination,’ 


Shall hoary Granta call her sable sons, 
Expert in science, more expert at puns? 


now approach the dignity of successful 
prophecy, supplies the note :— 


*““*Into Cambridgeshire the Emperor 
Probus transported a considerable number 
of Vandals ? (Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall’). 
There is no reason to doubt the truth of this 
= the breed is still in high perfec- 

jon. 


That was the easy petulance of a poet 
and a lord spoilt from the beginning. 
Mr. Kellett’s notes show that a good deal 
of instruction can be combined with 
amusement, and that in earlier days dons 
were as satirical in print about each other’s 
deficiencies as the author of ‘English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ At the 
present day such freedom of speech would 
keep the lawyers busy. 








A Cyclopedia of Education.—Vol. I. A— 
Chu. Edited by Paul Monroe, with the 
Assistance of Departmental Editors and 
more than One Thousand Individual 
Contributors. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Paut Monroz has already made his 
bow to an English audience. The 
Atheneum reviewed a book of his (‘A 
Text-book in the History of Education ’) 





towards the end of 1905. The present is 
@ great undertaking that will tax his 
powers, especially his sense of proportion. 
The first volume, of some 650 pages, only 
reaches Chu; so that we may assume 
the whole will run to at least eight 
volumes. It is essentially an American 
enterprise, and of the fifteen depart- 
mental editors assisting the editor-in-chief 
no fewer than ten are American. France 
is represented by M. Gabriel Compayré, 
Germany by Dr. Wilhelm Miinch, and 
England by Messrs. A. F. Leach, 
J. E. C. de Montmorency, and Foster 
Watson. To Vol. I. some 130 specialists 
contribute, among whom are Prof. John 
Burnet, Mr. A. F. Leach, Prof. M. E. 
Sadler, Monsignor B. N. Ward, and Dr. 
Foster Watson. 


These facts may give some idea of the 
general character of the work ; but, before 
we look into this more closely, it should be 
said that it is a happy sign of the times 
that education should at last be thought 
worthy of a cyclopedia in English. The 
Preface rightly appraises the need for such 
a work: the literature of education is 
vast and varied ; its ideas and practices 
differ widely ; as a social process it grows 
in importance ; and teachers are legion, 
a legion whose soldiers change rapidly. 
The educational profession, it is here 
stated, is the largest of all in point of 
numbers. It is true, also, that there is a 
tendency to throw upon the school an 
increasing weight of responsibility. The 
morals of the young, their home duties, 
their social amusements and graces, their 
spiritual needs, their general health ; 
even their food and their equipment for 
work in farm or workshop —all these 
problems fall upon the shoulders of the 
overburdened teacher. 

Upon the teacher ! Let us our lives, our souls, 

Our children, and our sins lay on the teacher! 
He may well cry :— 

We must bearall. O hard condition! 

The Editor finds that the importance of 
the teaching profession is growing. His 
outlook is essentially American, for 
advance in this respect in England is so 
infinitesimal as to be appreciable only 
under the microscope. Still on both sides 
of the Atlantic the following remarks, 
which we quote from the Preface, are 
equally true :— 

** Society is laying all of these tremendous 
responsibilities on a profession for which it 
makes no adequate provision, either in the 
way of remuneration or by other induce- 
ments, to attract the best talent to the pro- 
fession, to train such talent adequately, or 
to retain it for any length of time. The 
teaching profession is a rapidly changing 
one. Probably twenty-five per cent of the 
entire profession in the United States is 
renewed each year.” 

The bearing of these remarks on the 
work before us appears to be that, if the 
new recruits are to be quickly raised to a 
respectable standard of efficiency, both 
they and their trainers must have within 
their reach a thoroughly systematized 
body of educational knowledge. The 
editor’s aim is to include a concise dis- 
cussion of all topics of importance and 





interest to the teacher. “‘ Completeness 
of treatment is not designed. Complete- 
ness of scope is attempted.” 


Such being the general design, what is 
to be said of its execution? We cannot, 
of course, do justice to the thousand entries 
of this volume, but a few of them may be 
noticed. Mr. Leach is vigorous in his 
article on Abbey Schools. His conclu- 
sion is that ‘‘the importance of abbeys 
and monks in the advancement of educa- 
tion has been much exaggerated.” Prof. 
E. N. Henderson, of Adelphi College, 
writes well on psychological subjects such 
as ‘ Ability,’ ‘Acquired Characteristics,’ 
and ‘Apperception.’ The conclusion 
reached on the second topic is that non- 
inheritance of acquired characters spells 
progressiveness. ‘Academic Costume’ is 
treated at length and illustrated by 
coloured plates. There is an exhaustive 
article on ‘Architecture for Schools,’ 
occupying some 15 pages. ‘ Athletics’ 
occupies a like space, the English side 
of the subject being treated (24 pages) b 
Mr. D. G. Schulze, of Uppingham. We 
were struck with Prof. M. E. Sadler’s 
article on Thomas Arnold. ‘ Abbots- 
holme,’ ‘ Bedales,’ ‘Boarding Schools,’ 
and many another entry that we have 
read critically, proved satisfactory. 


There are weaknesses, however, to be 
noted. To an English reader the book 
will certainly appear a strange mixture 
of the important and the unimportant. 
The want of proportion will strike him as 
odd. Thus there are many entries like 
the following :— 


‘Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, 
Miss.—A proprietary institution for the 
education of young ladies, opened in 1873. 
Preparatory, collegiate, and musical depart- 
ments are maintained. The 4 years’ course 
for the degree is based on about 4 points of 
high school work.” 


This reads like an advertisement. At 
any rate in England we should relegate it 
to an educational year-book or directory. 
It is a pity that such matter should be 
allowed to jostle with articles of universal 
interest. There seems to us to be a great 
quantity of American “small beer” in 
the work, apart from American spelling 
and American turns of phrase, for which 
one is prepared. The fact is that there is 
little attempt to make the perspective 
anything but American. English educa- 
tion appears to be admitted incidentally. 
Thus Charterhouse receives a third of a 
column, a somewhat smaller space than 
is assigned to Bryn Mawr Womens’ 
College: and Christ’s Hospital, which 
Americans used to love, is not mentioned 
at all. 


To those who can brush aside this 
strongly American bias the book will 
appeal by reason of a wealth of well- 
informed and well-written general articles, 
such as that on ‘Apprenticeship and 
Education.’ 

We congratulate the editor and his 


staff on a good beginning, and hope that 
the progress of the work will be steady. 
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In America it should sell well. For 
England we recommend the publication of 
an English edition, which could easily be 
arranged with suitable omissions. Here 
we already have, as we have said, year- 
books which deal briefly and adequately 
with such institutions as Blue Mountain 
College. 








Mary Wollstonecraft, a Study in Economics 
and Romance. By G. R. Stirling Taylor. 
(Martin Secker.) 


Tuts work does not profess to contain any 
information not already before the public, 
repeating as it does some details given by 
Kegan Paul’s excellent book ‘ William 
Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries,’ 
but its author has at least one essential 
qualification for the task of biographer— 
enthusiasm for his subject. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that his admira- 
tion for Mary Wollstonecraft’s theories 
on the marriage question has led him 
unconsciously to misrepresent the degree 
in which they influenced her actual prac- 
tice. We admit that Kegan Paul in his 
consideration of the subject has made 
too little of the part which Fuseli played in 
her life. But we should require some- 
thing more than the hear-say evidence 
offered by Knowles before believing that 
she seriously suggested to Fuseli’s wife 
the inauguration of a ménage a trois, even 
on the understanding that her own position 
therein was to be on a strictly “‘ Platonic ” 
basis. If Fuseli, in accordance with her 
earnest entreaties, returned her letters 
to him, it is plain that the passages 
age to be taken from them must, 
ike the supposed quotations from her 
conversation, rest on no surer foundation 
than Fuseli’s after recollections verbally 
transmitted to Knowles. The accuracy of 
this oral tradition may be gauged by 
Knowles’s statement that Mary had lived 
“chiefly at Bath,” where she only spent 
two years. So faras we know only one 
authentic letter from Mary Wollstonecraft 
to Fuseli has as yet been discovered. It 
dates from the terrible period of her deser- 
tion by Imlay, and is mentioned by Kegan 
Paul, vol i. p. 207 (though this reference 
has escaped Mr. Taylor), with the comment 
that it “‘ most certainly does not refer to 
any attachment” on her part to her 
correspondent—a conclusion with which 
we agree, 

In the light, again, of the undoubted 
fact that Mary was afterwards legally 
married to Godwin, we see nothing 
absurd in the suggestion that only circum- 
stances (happily, as it proved) may have 
prevented a similar ratification of her 
connexion with Imlay. In any case 
it is plain that the most conventional 
bride who ever wore orange blossoms 
could not have looked forward with more 
absolute confidence than she to a life-long 
union with the man introduced by her 
to her sisters as “a brother” from 
whom they might unhesitatingly accept 
pecuniary help. We believe that her 
mental attitude towards the marriage 
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rite is best defined by that of her heroine 
Maria, of whom she says “her conduct 
would be just the same without the 
ceremony as with it.” This is not quite 
the impression which Mr. Taylor’s com- 
ments convey, and we are half amused by 
his spirited though not over successful 
attempt to whitewash the man who “ like 
the base Indian threw a pearl away, richer 
than all his tribe.” No new light is 
thrown in this process on the baffling 
personality of Gilbert Imlay, whose charac- 
ter seems in no degree to have descended 
to his blameless and unhappy daughter— 
‘“*a Wollstonecraft” like her more famous 
sister. 


Mr. Taylor’s remarks on the eighteenth- 
century English woman are sound in the 
main, but savour a little of conventionality 
and exaggeration. Is it fair to lay such 
stress on Dr. Burney’s alarm when his 
daughter turned novelist, and to say 
nothing of the unanimous and almost 
exaggerated applause which welcomed 
the appearance of her first book? And 
surely the “bobs and curtesies” of 
female authors to ‘ the sex in possession ” 
had their counterpart in the extravagant 
encomiums bestowed upon such literary 
ladies by literary men. 








NEW NOVELS. 


By Jack London. (Nelson.) 


Mr. Jack Lonpon, who has recently 
taken to the exploitation of the South 
Seas in fiction, has contributed a racy 
story to Nelson’s two-shilling series. The 
opening is astonishingly good and also, 
one must think, curiously veracious in its 
picture of a Melanesian island, swept by a 
plague. The hero is a stark, virile figure 
of a man with whom the reader’s sym- 
pathies necessarily go in his battle against 
primitive savage nature. The story is so 
good that one rather resents the inter- 
position of the feminine element, which 
seems out of place in such violent con- 
ditions. Moreover, the heroine displays 
a certain lightness in the face of the 
tragedies to which we are introduced. 
However, perhaps the feminine element 
was inevitable; and on the whole it is 
handled skilfully. The story itself is 
brisk and bright and individual. 


Adventure. 





Splendid Zipporah. By Maud Stepney 
Rawson. (Methuen & Co.) 


Mrs. Rawson is so pleasant a story- 
teller that we could wish less qualified 
commendation were possible for this, her 
latest novel. But, in spite of her often 
picturesque diction, and a fine, although 
intermittent, note of romance, the book 
lacks restraint and just proportion, while 
its longueurs and mannerisms become 
almost oppressive. The heroineisa young 
lady whose unusually generous propor- 
tions are insisted upon to the verge of 
monotony. To be sure, we are also told of 
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her rare musical talents, but such phrases 
as “the big girl,” ‘the big woman,” 
“the big frame,” recur so frequently as 
to leave us with an undesirable impression 
of ponderosity rather than ability or 
charm. Moreover, we could wish her 
better manners, especially upon the 
occasion of the dance, when, to dis- 
courage an unwelcome partner, she seizes 
an ‘“‘ Armada chair ”’ and careers round the 
ball-room holding it in her arms. Surely 
a most ungentle giantess! The conscious- 
ness of genius and feminine emancipation 
should not necessarily impose such a 
sacrifice as this. 


The Old Dance Master. By William 
Romaine Paterson. (Chapman & Hall.) 


TuE difference is considerable between the 
grim, truthful art of ‘The Destroyer,’ 
the best of Mr. Paterson’s early novels, 
and the ingenious romanticism of his 
present fiction. Here he caters for the 
popular palate with admirable dexterity. 
His talent for the portrayal of morbid 
operations of thought peeps forth in a 
baronet whose happiness is blighted by the 
reflection that his wealth was originally 
derived from negro slavery, and his freakish 
inventiveness is seen to advantage in an 
absurdly odious woman who tyrannizes 
over his heroine, a cab proprietor’s ward. 
His plot is artificial and improbable, but 
it is little needed to stimulate a curiosity 
which is sufficiently nourished by the 
excellence of his characterization. His 
hero is an Austrian nobleman who pre- 
sides over an academy of dancing and 
dwells in a Bloomsbury boarding-house. 
The inhabitants of the boarding-house are 
cleverly sketched, and the humour and 
kindliness displayed in the book make 
one reluctant to remind the author that 
he has not on this occasion combined the 
elements of popular success with justice to 
his powerful individuality. 


The Bermondsey Twin. By F. J. Randall. 
(John Lane.) 


Tuts farcical story is another comedy 
of errors, for it turns on the ancient com- 
plication of long-parted twins, but in 
other respects is modern in its atmosphere 
of slang and practical jokes. Mr. John 
Holdaway is a house-furnisher at Balham, 
of sombre mien and rigid respectability, a 
martinet among his clerks, a shining light 
in the local societies for regulating the 
conduct and curtailing the enjoyment 
of the masses, and an aspirant to social 
advancement by means of a rather 
faded gentlewoman. To him _ enters 
brother Jack, the Dromio of Bermondsey, 
supposed to have been drowned at five 
years old, whose strange fate has brought 
him upa wag instead of a prig, and who is 
now accepted, grudgingly, on no evidence 
but his likeness, by his formal brother. 
From the time of his arrival a rapid flow 
of errors provides the fun, which is ended 
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by two good-natured women who take 
the twins in hand. The story seems to 
suggest an effective piece of farce on the 
boards. 


Rosamund. By Beatrice Whitby. (Methuen 
& Co.) 


Tue return of a widowed sister from India 
to her family circle in Devon, with the 
ensuing results and complications, form 
the theme of Miss Whitby’s new novel. 
The story is tedious and rather loosely 
constructed, while the characters presented 
are all more or less lifeless and unimpres- 
sive. Rosamund’s tragic silence and her 
unnecessary remorse fail to engage our 
interest ; she is too shadowy a figure for 
sympathy, even when untimely death 
ends her perplexities and clears the way 
for the ultimate marriage of her faithful 
admirer and a younger sister. At the 
same time it is only fair to add that we 
recognize here a conscientious, however 
unsuccessful, effort to portray a psycho- 
logical problem, and to hold the mirror 
up to life. A sketch of a faithful old 
servant is perhaps the best thing in the 
book. 


The Soundless Tide. 
(Edward Arnold.) 


Tuts study of a seaside district in Ulster 
has a pleasing quality and many con- 
vincing touches. The Protestant working 
people, their habits of speech and thought, 
their fierce religious intolerance and 
counterbalancing virtues are drawn with 
sympathy and evident familiarity. The 
more aristocratic sections of the com- 
munity are represented by a few, rather 
unusual, types, the more interesting 
because they differ fundamentally from 
conventional ideas of what an Irish lady 
or gentleman should be. The author’s 
quiet humour is at its best in the descrip- 
tions of a clerical household and a church 
bazaar. 


By F. E. Crichton. 


Perpetua ; or, the Way to Treat a Woman. 
By Dion Clayton Calthrop. (Alston 
Rivers.) 


Here the author has deliberately set out 
to make a charming, whimsical, and 
prettily sentimental book, and he has fully 
succeeded. The story is about a little 
girl, Perpetua Mary, who “adopts” an 
artist as her father. The artist has a 
number of clever friends, all of whom are 
in love with Perpetua and given to in- 
dulging her. These people do not know 
who Perpetua’s parents are, but her father 
is introduced to the reader, and proves to 
be a picturesque swindler. It is impressed 
upon the reader that Perpetua is a 
remarkable child, but the chronicle of 
her doings and sayings grows somewhat 
tedious: her villainous father is much more 
Interesting ; indeed, the story becomes 
the more entertaining the more fully his 
villainies are unfolded. The relation of 





the young artist to his ward arouses the 
reader’s expectancy. The author is at his 
best when he writes in a plain, “ undis- 
tinguished ”’ style. 


A Gentleman of the Road. By Horace 
Bleackley. (John Lane.) 


THovGH this is somewhat a conventional 
romance, it has plenty of spirit and 
incident in its pages. One must on 
behalf of the ordinary tender reader 
take exception to the tragedy of the 
conclusion, but up till then or rather up 
till just a little before that catastrophe 
the narrative is bold, and sweeps one along. 
With the defeat of the arch-villain, a 
well-drawn character, the story is naturally 
at an end; but Mr. Bleackley drags it on 
to ananticlimax. The persons of the drama 
are such as we have often met, and like 
to meet, a gallant lover, a rich heiress and 
beauty, a reckless and debonair blade, a 
lady of frail morals and good heart. Add 
the flavour of country inns and highway- 
men, and the atmosphere is charged 
with the romantic excitement of older 
days. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Saga of the ‘‘ Sunbeam” (Longmans) 
is rather an ambitious title for the little book 
in which Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson describes 
the voyage of Lord Brassey’s famous yacht, 
the Sunbeam, from England to the Orkneys 
and Iceland, across the Atlantic to New- 
foundland, up the St. Lawrence to Quebec 
and Montreal, and thence home again. The 
book, fashioned very much in the form of a 
log or diary, is written in a vein of almost 
exaggerated simplicity, suggesting a story 
deliberately told for children. Yet it makes 
really very pleasant and wholesome reading 
for any one who can appreciate the flavour 
of salt air and clean sunshine. 

There is on the opening page a sentence 
which does not quite satisfy the expert. 
This tells us that the Sunbeam’s spread of 
canvas has been reduced, but that it “ still 
makes her lively in a sea.” Experience 
teaches that the effect of a good spread of 
canvas on a ship in a heavy sea-way is 
rather steadying than livening. The descrip- 
tions of bird life and scenery inIceland and 
Newfoundland are excellent. Canada is 
but briefly touched. We like best the 
notes made at sea, while the particulars of 
the ship and the crew are interesting. +. 


THE second title given by Sir Andrew 
Fraser to his book Among Indian Rajahs and 
Ryots (Seeley & Co.) is “ A Civil Servant’s 
Recollections and Impressions of Thirty- 
seven Years of Work and Sport in the 
Central Provinces and Bengal,” and it is 
satisfactorily descriptive. Work, and the 
author’s sentiments on a variety of subjects 
connected with government and adminis- 
tration fill the greater part of the volume, 
some twenty-three out of twenty-six chap- 
ters, ‘Sport’ has two chapters, and one 
is devoted to a description of the doings 
and sayings of the Amir Habibulla when 
he visited Calcutta in January, 1907. The 
Amir made an excellent impression, was 
very cheery, and on his way home delivered 
an admirable speech at the Islamia College, 





Lahore. After giving thanks to God and 
praise to his Prophet, he paid a compliment 
to the Government of India, and came 


“to the pith and marrow of my message to you 
and to the millions of Muhammadans whom you 
represent. 

““In a single sentence I give you my whole 
exhortation. Acquire knowledge. Do you hear 
me? Acquire knowledge. I say it a _ third 
time! Acquire knowledge. Oh, my brothers, 
remain not ignorant, and, what is worse, remain 
not ignorant of your ignorance. There are those 
who utter solemn warnings in your ears, who 
urge that Muhammadans have nothing to do with 
modern philosophy, who declaim against western 
sciences as though they were evil. I am not 
among them....; but this also I declare with 
all the emphasis at my command, science is the 
superstructure. Do not mistake it for the 
foundation. The foundation is, and must always 
be, religion. Begin then at the beginning. 
Ground your children, before everything else, 
in the eternal principles of their glorious faith. 
Start with the heart. When that is secure go 
on to the head.” 


More follows which seems to stamp him 
as a wise, fluent, and beneficent ruler. All 
the same his dispensation of Afghan 
justice is after the old fashion which 
has at any rate the merit of not wasting 
time over appeals. As to ‘Sport’ the 
description of the capture of a herd of wild 
elephants is attractive, and there are adven- 
tures with tiger, buffalo, and Gaur, misnamed 
as usual, bison. 


The rest of the book cannot to any great 
extent be examined in this journal, for it 
consists largely of matters of policy and 
controversy. European and native officers 
are discussed, their judicial and executive 
functions are described, and there are 
chapters about riots and risings. The 
important matter of financing the cul- 
tivators, which means, if thoroughly carried 
out, making a clean sweep of the baniyds, 
or money lenders, is sensibly discussed ; 
the police are criticized and their action 
defended ; education, Christian missions, 
unrest, and the Partition of Bengal, are dealt 
with according to the author’s views, which 
are not extreme, unless perhaps in the 
direction of optimism regarding the policy 
of extending the employment of natives 
in high office. Many persons whose opinions 
are entitled to great weight believe that 
England has gone, and is going too far and 
too fast, in that direction. 


The author uses the word “Indian” in 
a way which sometimes is apt to mislead. 
Thus p. 283 he states: ‘ Before I came to 
India, in 1871, there were no members of 
the Indian Civil Service in Bengal at all.” 
He means, of course, that there were no 
native members of that service, but the 
sentence reads strangely, for all know that 
there are both European and native members 
in the LC.S. The expressions European 
and native army are in use, and the word 
Indian is not a correct substitute for native 
in that case, for, as in the Civil Service, so 
in the Indian army there are Europeans 
and natives. On p. 133, first line, there 
has been an unfortunate shuffling of letters, 
but a little ingenuity will show that the 
unintelligible word should be resolved into 
‘led away.” 

The book is full of the most amiable senti- 
ments, the majority of which are beyond 
question; but it must not be forgotten 
by those who aspire to rule that the old 
combination of “ suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
re’’ is best, and that in emergencies the 
second half of the adage is the more useful. 


The Language of the Annals of Ulster. 
By Tomas O’Maille, Professor of Irish at 
University College, Galway. (Manchester, 
University Press.)~Cathal Mac wena 
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Mac Uidhir, or as the name is now written 
MacGuire, at the end of the fifteenth a 
collected and arranged the historical wor 
known as ‘ The Annals of Ulster.’ He died 
in 1498, and the annals were continued by 
later hands till 1588. Prof. O’Maille’s 
book deals with the Irish which is used in 
the entries recording the events of the 
period from a.p. 431 to a.p. 1050. A great 
part of these entries are in Latin, but the 
proper names are not Latinized, and frag- 
ments of Irish verse occur from time to time. 
By evidence discovered in a minute examina- 
tion of the grammatical forms it is shown 
that the earliest writings from which 
Mac Uidhir constructed his ‘ Annals’ be- 
longed to the seventh century. A book of 
Cuanu is quoted as an authority for events 
up to 628 and Cuanu himself quotes an earlier 
writer named Mochta. At and after this 
date a book of Dubdalethe is ng roman 4 
mentioned up to 1002. Mac Uidhir himself 
in transcribing from these early writers 
sometimes preserves their original gram- 
matical form of a name and sometimes alters 
it to the form of his own time. Names 
which had become obsolete were less liable 
to alteration than those which remained in 
daily use, and so took the dress of later 
times. The positive date of each form is 
determined by its occurrence in manuscripts 
of known date. After dealing with the 
sources of the ‘Annals, their ortho- 

aphy and phonology are discussed. The 
lustrations of the several declensions which 
occur and of the verbal forms are elaborately 
treated. The ineidental remarks show much 
close study of Irish texts, and here and there 
modern forms are mentioned. Thus there 
is an interesting, but incomplete paragraph 
on modern Irish surnames in O. They 
may be classified, says Prof. O’Maille, 
into ‘‘(1) those to which ach can be suffixed 
as Ruairceach. (2) Those to which it 
cannot, e.g. Niall. (3) Compounds with 
Mael.” It ought to be added with much 
more that the form in ach is used in the 
rendering into Irish of names such as Blake, 
Joyce, and Burke, which were introduced 
into Ireland in the Middle Ages. The 
book is a painstaking and accurate piece of 
work, and does honour to its author and the 
University which has printed it. 


Canterbury and York Society: Diocesis 
Lincolniensis, Rotuli Roberti Grosseteste, Pars 
Prima. (The Society.)—The present issue 
of this important record society contains 
a transcript of the register, or rather rolls, 
of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln 
1235-54, so far as the Archdeaconry of 
Lincoln is concerned. It is in the main a 
list of institutions to the various rectories 
and vicarages as vacancies occurred. The 
patronage of these parochial benefices was 
chiefly in monastic hands. Thus in the 
first three years of his episcopate, Grosse- 
teste instituted 61 times on the presentation 
of religious houses, and only 31 times on the 
presentation of laymen. During the same 

riod 2 incumbents were presented by the 

ing, 3 by bishops, and 2 by rectors. 
There are also institutions of the superiors 
of the following abbeys or priories: Bourne, 
Covenham, Croyland, Greenfield, Grimsby, 
Kyme, Legbourne, Markby, Minting, New- 
stead, Stainfield, Stamford, Stixwold, and 
Wilsford. 

Three examples occur of licences granted 
to manorial lords to have a chapel tn curia 
sua, with the assent of both the incumbent 
and the patron of the parish. In the next 
century such licences for chapels and ora- 
tories were of much commoner occurrence 
throughout England. The first of these 
specifies that John Haunsard might build 





and provide for a chapel at his own expense, 
without a bell or font, for the use of himself 
and his successors, his guests and household. 
The chaplains were to be presented and 
admitted by the bishop, and were not to 
marry, ‘“‘church,” hear confession, or 
exercise other special functions within the 
chapels. All oblations and customary dues 
were to be paid to the rector of South 
Kelsey, and the household were to attend the 
mother church on Christmas Day, the 
Purification, Easter, All Saints’, and the 
Assumption, as well as on the dedication 
festival. A liberal number of excuses for 
such attendance are, however, expressly 
mentioned, namely, infirmity, inclemency 
of the weather, reverence due to distinguished 
guests, or other reasonable and manifest 
cause ; but such excuses were always to be 
stated to the rector or his proctor. 


Folk Tales and Fairy Lore, in Gaelic and 
English. Collected from Oral Tradition by 
the Rev. James Macdougall. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. George 
Calder. (Edinburgh, John Grant.) —The 
late Mr. Macdougall’s lines were cast in 
pleasant places, at the Manse of Duror in 
Appin, hard by the cottage of James 
Stewart of the Glens, and in the very centre 
of Allan Breck’s country. Some years ago 
a@ Lowlander who had landed from a yacht 
met a white-haired minister, who directed 
him to the abode of James Stewart, entered 
into conversation, found that the Low- 
lander knew various things that only Celts 
ought to know, and asked with some 
asperity, ‘Who are you, sir?” The 
minister was Mr. MacDougall, whose col- 
lection of Madrchen and anecdotes of super- 
stitions is edited—the Gaelic facing the 
English version—by the Rev. George 
Calder. The folk-lore is perfectly genuine, 
but not very fresh or abundant. The best 
Marchen are ‘The King of the Bens, 
Glens, and Passes,’ and ‘The Swarthy 
Smith of the Socks.’ The former is a mix- 
ture of ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,’ and ‘The Black Bull o’ Norroway,’ 
with some pleasant and rather unusual 
formule of the narrator’s art. The second 
is one of the popular tales in which the 
sturdy commonsense of the Swarthy Smith 
proves too strong for the magical arts of the 
subtle enchanter. In ‘Two Fairy Arrow 
Stories’ we have a first-hand account, 
from an observer, of the fairy artillery of 
Neolithic arrow-points. The brief anecdote 
of ‘MacCrimmon and the Banshee of the 
Cave of Gold,’ seems, for reasons too long 
to be explained, to refer to what is usually 
called ‘‘Mackinnon’s Cave” on the west 
coast of Mull; but on this point consulta- 
tion of the local learned is desirable. The 
right translation of the Gaelic generally 
rendered ‘‘ second sight’ appears (p. 183) 
to be “‘ the vision of the two worlds,” which 
is intelligible. We hear of “the divining 
stone,’ unusual in the Highlands, where the 
ancient polished crystals are commonly 
placed in water, which is used as medicine. 
The Glastic appears to correspond more or 
less to the Nereids of modern Greek folk- 
lore, but is not so romantic. The Urisks 
ate a dull kind of fauns, easily deceived 
by a variant of the trick which Odysseus 
played on Polyphemus. We conceive that 
there is plenty of richer folk-lore in Duror ; 
certainly there is abundance of it in Glencoe. 


Book of Common Prayer in the Brass 
Language, S. Nigeria, with Volume con- 
taining Hymns. (S. P. C. K.)—The Brass 
language, called by the natives Nembe, 
is spoken in the central part of the Niger Delta 
—a district lying on both banks of the Rio 


Nun, and embracing the branch known as the 
Brass River, on which is situated the town 
of the same name, whose proper designation, 
however, appears to 5 Mr. Adebiyi 
Tepowa, a native of the district (author of 
@ paper on the history of Brass appearing 
in the African Society’s Journal for October, 
1907), says this name was given to the 
country “ presumably by the Portuguese ” ; 
but the etymology he suggests from ‘ the 
word Ba-Ra-Sin, meaning in the Brass 
language ‘ Hands off,’ ‘ Let go,’”’ as used 
in bargaining, seems much less likely than a 
derivation from brago, applied to the “‘ arm” 
of the river. Cust considered the language 
to rank only as a dialect—‘ if indeed it 
rises even to the importance of a dialect ”’— 
of Idzo. Apparently, however, it has been 
thought to require a special version of the 
Prayer Book. 


Idzo appears to possess many character- 
istics incommon with Ibo; it belongs to the 
“ Nigritian” or “Sudanese” group, on 
which so much light has been thrown by the 
recent studies of Prof. Westermann. These 
languages, which are very remotely related 
to the Bantu family, are characterized by the 
prevalence of monosyllabic roots and the 
use of the tonic accent, as in Chinese. 


St. John, with Commentary, in Luganda. 
(S. P. C. K.)—It says much for the intelli- 
gence and application of the native Christians 
in Uganda that the experiment of translating 
the ‘ Cambridge Bible ’ commentaries should 
apparently have been attended with such 
satisfactory results as to justify the 
addition of Dr. Plummer’s ‘St. John’ to 
the fairly extensive body of vernacular 
literature in existence, completing the four 
Gospels in this well-known series. It 
seems as if the labour of translators and 
printers could hardly keep pace with the 
zeal of native students, whose greed for 
books recalls the days of the Venerable 
Bede, or the first stirrings of the Renaissance 
in Northern Europe. 


Old-Latin Biblical Texts.—No. VI. The 
Four Gospels from the Codex Veronensis (b), 
being the First Complete Edition of the 
Evangeliarium Purpureum in the Cathedral 
Library at Verona. With an Introduction 
descriptive of the MS. by E. 8. Buchanan. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. )—Codex Veronen- 
sis is @ manuscript of great importance 
both artistically and textually. It is one of 
the few surviving manuscripts written on 
purple-stained vellum, with silver and 
occasionally gold lettering, the full effect 
of which cannot be represented by ordinary 
photography. It is at the same time an 
lmportant member of the group of sur- 
viving Old-Latin or pre-Vulgate textual 
authorities for the Gospels, being the best 
existing representative of the fourth-century 
“European” type of text. According to 
Prof. Burkitt, it was such a MS. as b that 
Jerome employed as the basis of his revision 
of the Latin Gospel which we know as the 
Vulgate. The text of the MS. was published 
by Bianchini in 1749, and most scholars 
have used the careful reprint of this edition 
in the twelfth volume of Migne’s Latin 
Patrology. The small edition by the 
enthusiastic, but rather inaccurate Nor- 
wegian scholar Belsheim, which appeared in 
1904, seems to be little known in this 
country. 

Mr. Buchanan was amply justified in 
undertaking a fresh edition of the manu- 
script, as the result of his work abundantly 
shows. For not only has he deciphered some 
columns towards the end of Mark which are 





entirely absent from Bianchini’s edition, but 
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throughout Luke he has discovered a large 
number of readings of the first hand of the 
MS., afterwards altered with remarkable 
skill, of which also Bianchini shows no know- 
ledge. For example,in the Lord’s Prayer 
(Luke xi. 4) the first hand wrote ab tnimico, 
which was afterwards altered to a malo; 
and the first hand of 6 is now to be added to 
the other authorities which read “ seventy- 
two” in chap. x. verses 1 and 17. Mr. 
Buchanan dates the MS. earlier than 
425 a.D. In this we can hardly follow him, 
being of opinion that the whole character of 
the MS. points rather to a date a century 
later. 


Beowulf and the Finnsburg Fragment: a 
Translation into Modern English Prose. 
By John R. Clark Hall. (Sonnenschein & 
Co.)—This is a new edition, with con- 
siderable improvements, of a work which was 
reviewed in The Atheneum of July 13th, 
1901. The translation, while corrected 
in many details, is unaltered in general 
character. It is obviously intended primarily 
as a help to not very advanced students 
in reading the original text, and for this 
purpose it will be found useful. As a 
necessary consequence, it can hardly convey 
to unlearned readers an adequate notion 
of the literary quality of the poem. The 
repetitions, periphrases, and _ recurrent 
epithets characteristic of the Old English 
epic must inevitably seem insipid, and often 
grotesque, in a prose version, unless the 
translator, by a felicitous choice of diction, is 
able to make the reader feel throughout that 
what he has before him, in spite of the 
absence of metrical form, is really poetry. 
Dr. Clark Hall has not attempted to do this. 
The literal accuracy at which he has aimed 
is no doubt incompatible with any close 
approach to representing the tone of the 
original, but many of his renderings are 
much more prosaic than they need have 
been. The Introduction, notes, and appen- 
dix have been greatly enlarged, and show 
careful study of most of what has been 
written on the subject. The number of 
illustrations is increased from twelve to 
twenty-five, and the bibliography has been 
brought down to 1910. Notwithstanding 
some obvious faults, this volume contains so 
much useful matter that ‘ Beowulf’ students 
will do well to add it to their library, even 
if they already possess the first edition. 


The Clergy List, 1911, — by Kelly’s 
Directories, is worthy of the high standard 
we associate with the work of the publishers. 
We have tested the book carefully, and in 
every case found it accurate. We specially 
commend the alphabetical List of Benefices, 
which forms an excellent guide to places 
sometimes difficult to find, for it includes 
the distances from the post town and railway 
station. 


The Mariner's Mirror is a happy descrip- 
tion of the Journal of the Society for Nauti- 
cal Research, No. 2 of which is before us. 
There is a good supply of interesting articles, 
e.g., on ‘ The Union Flag,’ ‘ Eminent Marine 
Artists, ‘Medieval Ships,’ and ‘Some 
Notes on Marryat,’ which suggest further 
articles on points in novels obscure to the 
ordinary reader. Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
asks where Pepys’s considerable collection of 
models of ships is now, and the sections of 
Notes, Queries, and Answers should lead in 
time to the compilation of a new nautical 
dictionary at once learned and entertaining. 


The Newspaper Press Directory for 1911 
(C. Mitchell & Co.) comes to us with its usual 
accurate information on matters relating to 
the world’s press. On all sides{progress is 





indicated ; especially is this the case with 
Canada, where trade is very prosperous 
according to the article on the Dominion. 
The total in 1909-10 was upwards of six 
hundred and ninety million dollars ; of this 
over two hundred and seventy-seven millions 
represents trade with the British Empire. 
The article on British South Africa shows 
the imports to have increased in every 
article. Books which in 1909 amounted’ to 
84,8847. reached last year a total of 107,0051. 
The statistics of Australian newspapers are 
remarkable ; the number of daily papers is 
15°82 per million of the population, and 
weekly papers 182°85 per million; while 
in the United Kingdom they are only 
5°04 and 59°95 respectively in the same 
ratio. There are papers by Mr. Alfred F. 
Robbins on newspaper ideals, and by Mr. 
J. R. Charter on the past year’s advertising, 
while Dr. Hugh Fraser contributes his 
usual useful article on the legal year in 
relation to the Press. The obituary record 
is heavier than usual, and includes Frederick 
Greenwood, the founder of The Pall Mall, 
Mr. Elkington of The Hast Anglian Times, 
Sir William Agnew, the chief proprietor of 
Punch, and Mr. Arthur Fraser Walter of 
The Times, of whom excellent portraits are 
given. 


The Green Book of London Society, edited 
by Douglas Sladen and W. Wigmore (J. 
Whitaker) has reached its second issue. 
It shows a wide range and an advance 
in accuracy, but could still be improved 
materially by a man with a keen eye for 
detail. Some of our criticisms of the first 
issue appear to have escaped notice. 


The Victorian Year-Book, 1909-10, comes 
to us from the Government Printer at Mel- 
bourne, and is again edited by Mr. Laughton, 
the Government Statist. Among new 
features in the present volume we note an 
account of steps taken by the Government 
to encourage immigration and to obtain 
settlers for the irrigation districts; fuller 
information than in former years with regard 
to insurance; more complete statistics in 
regard to properties in municipalities ; and 
tables showing the amounts paid in weges 
and the values of materials used and articles 
produced in leading industries. There are 
two useful maps; and the facts and figures 
appear to us to be as accurate as usual, 


Thackeray's Centenary Biographical Edi- 
tion: Contributions to ‘Punch’ (2 vols.), 
and Barry Lyndon. (Smith & Elder.)— 
Readers of that wonderful book, the ‘ Me- 
moirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq.,’ must often 
have said to themselves, ‘How thoroughly 
the writer possesses his material!’ ‘How he 
must have enjoyed his task!’ But hear 
Thackeray himself in his ‘ Diary,’ quoted in 
Lady Ritchie’s Introduction :— 

“ Aug. 10 [1844]. Read for ‘B. L.’ all the 
morning at the club.” 

“ Aug. 14. At homeall day drawing and dawdling ; 
with ‘B. L.’ lying like a night-mare on my mind.” 

** Malta, Nov. 1. Wrote ‘Barry,’ but slowly and 
with great difficulty.” 

**Nov. 3. Finished ‘ Barry’ after great throes late 
at night.” 

Nevertheless, it is a great work, and, some 
think, his greatest. It is certainly the 
best of the new instalment (three volumes 
this time), though that includes the ‘ Snob 
Papers’ and ‘ Novels by Eminent Hands.’ 
Among the illustrations are the Punch table, 
and a copy of Thackeray’s initials carved 
upon it, also Leech’s ‘Fancy Ball’ and 
Tenniel’s ‘Punch Cricket Team,’ both of 
which contain pictures of Thackeray. There 
are also four beautiful designs to ‘ Barry’ 





by Millais. They have lost something in the 
transference to the wood, for the original 
drawings, if perhaps a little over-serious, 
were remarkable amcng the artist’s. illus- 
trations for books, and made one wish for 
more. The portraits this time are by 
Frank Stone, D’Orsay, and Maclise. 


Ignes Fatui: a Book of Parodies, by 
Philip Guedalla (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford), 
will scarcely commend itself to other than 
a generously critical Oxford audience. So 
finished a product is the average modern 
parody that tentative trifies like these, 
uneven in execution, uncertain in touch, 
and often too local for the outside world, 
will only command attention for the sake 
of such promise of better things as they may 
contain. That promise is, in the present 
case, discernible in three “ variations” 
on the theme of ‘ Antigone’ —in the respective 
manners of Shakespeare, Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
and M. Maeterlinck—where a wider humour 
is indicated which time and experience may 
well turn to account. For the rest, Mr 
Kipling, the parodist’s chosen quarry, has 
inspired the most successful of the verses; 
but the author is less happy in his emulation 
of other modern poets, and an attempt in 
the ballad style, ‘ The Lass of Wimble Down’ 
is not effective. 








THE TERCENTENARY OF THE 
AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


An exhibition of Bibles and documents 
illustrating the history of the English Bible 
will be open to the public on Monday next 
in the King’s Library at the British Museum, 
for which an exhaustive catalogue has 
been prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Kenyon. The exhibition is in two parts, 
the first comprising the chief Biblical 
manuscripts of the Museum, including the 
Codex Alexandrinus, some early Hebrew and 
Latin codices, the Bosworth Psalter, and 
the famous Lindisfarne Gospels, one of the 
finest examples of Celtic art dating from 
about 700 a.p. Most of these are per- 
manently on view, but the collection of 
printed books in the King’s Library, and 
sixteenth-century documents connected with 
them will be largely novel to the public. 
The first case on the left contains a 
number of fifteenth-century Bibles printed 
in the vernacular, including German, Low 
German, Italian, Dutch, and Bohemian, 
showing that the objection to the Bible 
in the vernacular in English was a matter 
of local policy arising from the Lollard 
movement. A still more important evidence 
of the popularity of the vernacular Scrip- 
tures is found in the issue of illustrated 
Bibles, examples of which are the Low 
German Bible of 1480, the Italian one of 
1493, the Malermi Bible, and the French 
Bible of 1510. A copy of Lyndewood’s 
Provinciale is open at the decision of the 
Synod of Oxford in 1433 forbidding the 
circulation of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, 
with a note to the words “ noviter com- 
positus ”’ pointing out that ancient versions 
were not forbidden, a point afterwards 
made by Sir Thomas More. 

The second case contains a number of 
priceless treasures: the only known frag- 
ment of Tyndale’s first New Testament, 
the printing of which was interrupted at 
Cologne in August, 1525; the only complete 
copy known of the second New Testament, 
printed at Worms in the same year; two 
copies of Tyndale’s version of the Penta- 
teuch, printed in 1530, and his translation 
of Jonah, printed before June, 1531. The 
volume containing this last lies open at @ 
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woodcut, which is at present unidentified, 
ossibly intended to represent the first 
Beottis martyr, Patrick Hamilton. 

In the same case are shown Joye’s un- 
authorized edition of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment of August, 1534; Tyndale’s edition of 
November, 1534; Joye’s second edition of 
January, 1535; and Tyndale’s of 1535. 
Anne Boleyn’s copy of the November, 1534 
edition shown is on vellum. Of six reputed 
editions of the New Testament printed in 
1526 no copy is known to exist, unless, 
indeed, the fragment in the Durham 
Cathedral Library prove to be one. It is to 
be hoped that during the present exhibition 
some attempt will be made to settle the 
question. The editions used by Tyndale— 
Erasmus’s Latin-Greek New Testament and 
Luther’s German version—are also shown. 

The next case contains the first complete 
English Bible printed, that of Coverdale 
in 1535; Matthew’s Bible of 1537, printed at 
the expense of Richard Grafton and Edward 
Whitchurch; Taverner’s Bible of 1539, and 
two out of the three editions of the Vulgate 
with the English translation of Coverdale. 

The next case contains five out of the 
seven editions of Cranmer’s Bible of 1540, 
together with the Royal Proclamation of 
May 6th, 1541, enforcing its use. The his- 
tory of the popular Geneva version, of which 
first editions of the New Testament (1557) 
and the Bible (1560) are shown, is fully 
illustrated, and copies of the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Rhemish New Testament, and the 
Douai Old Testament fill the next case. 
A folio edition of the Geneva version shows 
that it was used in churches for some years 
from 1578, and the last edition in folio, 
issued in 1644, fixes the date when it began 
to be superseded by the Authorized Version. 

The cases devoted to the Authorized 
Version show the two versions of 1611 (the 
“He” Bible and the “She” Bible), the 
1613 and 1617 editions, and the first quarto 
and octavo editions in 1611, while a last case 
contains some curiosities, such as_ the 
““Wicked”’ Bible of 1631, which omitted 
the ‘‘not”’ in the seventh commandment, 
and the “‘unrighteous’’ Bible of 1653, which 
printed 1 Cor. vi. 9 as “ know ye not that 
the unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Some further revisions are shown, 
including the Cambridge ones of 1629 
and 1638; Baskett’s ‘“‘ Vinegar’’ Bible, 
which was called “a basket-ful of errors ”’ ; 
and an Amsterdam Bible of 1643, containing 
the text of the Authorized Version with the 
notes of the Geneva issue. 

The cases of documents affecting the 
history of the English Bible are of the 
highest interest, and the transcripts in 
the Catalogue will make them intelligible to 
the ordinary reader. They include the first 
mention of Tyndale’s translation, in a letter 
of Lee to Henry VIII. in December, 1525, 
from Bordeaux on his way to Spain. Lee 
had probably learnt of the printing of the 
Testament at Calais, where Roye, Tyndale’s 
assistant, had friends and relations. Other 
items shown are the Bishop of Norwich’s 
subscription to the fund for buying up 
Testaments to burn them, Monmouth’s 
petition giving the history of his relations 
with Tyndale, Grafton’s correspondence 
with Thomas Crumwell, licences for printing 
the Great Bible, the Welsh Bible, and the 
Geneva Bible. 

The exhibition testifies to the great wealth 
of the British Museum in early printed Eng- 
lish Bibles; and, while congratulating the 
authorities on this, we should add special 
thanks to the Bristol Baptist College for 
allowing Londoners an opportunity of 
seeing their most valuable treasure, the first 
complete English New Testament. 





DICKENS AND MARIA BEADNELL. 
11 March, 1911. 

I sHALL be grateful to be permitted to 
draw attention to the omission—doubtless 
quite unintentional, but not the less unjust 
—of any reference to the services rendered 
by an accomplished English expert in literary 
curiosities, my friend Mr. J. H. Stonehouse, 
in connexion with the correspondence 
between Dickens and Maria _ Beadnell, 
recently published in America by its for- 
tunate possessor, Mr. W. K. Bixby of St. 
Louis, Mo., notices of which appear in some 
of the morning papers of this date. 


The title of Mr. Bixby’s book suffices to 
describe it :— 


**Charles Dickens and Maria Beadnell [‘ Dora’]. 
Private Correspondence between Charles Dickens, 
and Mrs. Henry Winter [née Maria Beadnell], the 
original of ‘Dora Spenlow’ in ‘ David Pe eld,’ 
onl ‘Flora Finching’ in ‘ Little Dorrit.’ Edited by 
Professor George Pierce Baker of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Crivately printed for William K. Bixby, St. 
Louis, Mo. MDCDVIII.” 


This addition to the private annals of 
our time has, however, as I found to my 
great relief, a double justification, for it 
not only deals with a scandal about Charles 
Dickens which he himself forced into pub- 
licity, but at once and for ever decisively 
demonstrates that it had no foundation of 
fact whatever, beyond the exaggerations of 
domestic infelicities resulting from incom- 
patibilities of temperament. It is, in short, 
an exoneration of all the parties to the 
story, and completely exonerates Dickens 
as a thoroughly respectable “father of a 
family ” of the exemplary and pre-eminently 
laudable British middle-class—or, so stig- 
matized, Philistine type; which is every- 
thing for the British “ general reader.”’ 

But the present publication has a yet 
more legitimate claim on our gratitude. 
The writer in The Contemporary Review 
for January, 1880, of the notice of some 
letters of Dickens then published observed : 
““We have not yet the true key to his 
[Dickens’s] interior [7.e. spiritual] life.” We 
now have it put into our hands in this volume 
in the letters from Charles Dickens to Mrs. 
Winter written twenty years after his 
courtship of her, as Maria Beadnel], was so 
painfully brought to an abrupt termination, 
and extending over the years 1853-8. The 
correspondence is indeed of the liveliest and 
healthiest interest, and will add lustre to the 
name of Dickens, not only as an honest and 
true gentleman, but also as a great creative 
genius in English literature, standing in the 
popular appraisement next after Shake- 
speare. 


The book also is in every way worthily 
produced as to paper, type, ‘ forwarding,” 
and editing, and the preface by Mr. H. 
Harper; and there are only two faults 
attaching to it—the deep offence of the 
imaginary portrait of ‘‘ Dora ”’ facing p. xxx. 
—a great blot on the book; and this— 
of omitting from the title-page the name 
of Mr. J. Harrison Stonehouse, who is well- 
known to all lovers of literary Jitter to be, 
in a secondary sense, the true begetter of 
these present charming and truly heartening 
and illuminating letters. As an expert in 
such researches, Mr. Stonehouse collected 
these letters, and spent two laborious years 
in reading the text of them, confirming the 
facts, and identifying the dates set down 
in them—to this purpose collating the 
letters with every ‘ Life’ and every collection 
of ‘Letters’ of Dickens previously pub- 
lished ; and reading over once again every 


work by Dickens, and every notable review 
of his works: thus not only confirming the 





popular supposition that ‘David Copper- 
field ’ and ‘ Little Dorrit ’ were in certain inci- 
dents autobiographical, but also proving that 
the same autobiographical elements were 
to be found in ‘Sketches by Boz,’ ‘ Great 
Expectations,’ ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ ‘ Hard 
Times,’ &¢c.; all of which taken together 
enable us to reconstruct with some circum- 
stantiality the four years of the life of 
Dickens of which nothing was previously 
known “to the general.’”’ In the circum- 
stances, the omission of any mention of the 
name of Mr. J. Harrison Stonehouse from the 
volume cannot but give pain to his many 
friends, and seems to me, as one of his oldest 
friends, and under the deepest “‘ professional” 
obligations to him, to call for special notice ; 
and by your indulgence I would mark it 
with this striding “ caret.” 
GEORGE BrrDwoop. 








THE ENCLOSURE RIOTS OF 1549. 
Savage Club, 


THE riotous destruction of enclosures in 
May and June, 1549, followed, it is known, 
the publication of a proclamation enforcing 
the law against enclosures ; but up to the 

resent this proclamation has only been 

own by a reference in Holinshed (p. 1002). 
I have, however, come upon a fragment of the 
original printed proclamation in the Bagford 
Collection, which gives the exact date— 
April 11th, 1549—and allows the tenor of the 
proclamation to be inferred. A _ general 
pardon for all offences against the Enclosure 
Acts up to March 3lst, 1549, had been 
passed in Parliament (2 and 3 Ed. VI. c. 39), 
subject to the laying open of the lands wrong- 
fully enclosed. The proclamation recalls 
this condition, and instructs all the king’s 
officers and ministers to enforce it. The 
recovery of this proclamation fills an impor- 
tant gap in the history of the period. 


...-did now begin to amende that that was 
passed, was contented and pleased, that all 
peines, los 

[ses and forfleitures, for euery suche thyng, 
contrary to the said statutes, that was 
passed before the last daie of 

{the last S]essions, of his highnes Paliament, 
should bee pardoned by his maiestie, to his 
most louyng 

{subiectes]: Not that therby, thei should be more 
animated, to do euill still, and to hurt the 
kynyes maiesties 

[ } people, and common wealth, but that 
men so gently therunto prouoked, should 
obediently again, 

{observe his] noble, godly, and wholesome lawes : 
Or els, if gentlenes will not now prouoke, 
and cause that 

[those thinges] bee amended, which dutie should 
do, and lawes maie compell: His highnes, of 
his moste royall 

{bountie an]d loue, whiche his maiestie bereth, to 
this his region and coutrey, and to the main- 
tenaunce of the 

{common weale] thereof, is fully mynded from 
hencefurthe, by aduise aforesaid, to put in vre 
all the saied penall 

{laws he]retofore made for the repressyng of 
suche offences, and straightely to se them 
executed, against all 

{..that] shalbe founde culpable, without pardon 
or remission. 

[AN]D therefore straightly chargeth and com- 
maundeth, all his highnes officers and minis- 
ters, whoso- 

{ever they] bee, to whom, by statute or otherwise, 
the redresse or repressyng of suche offences, 
maie appertein, 

[to takJe informacions geuen vnto theim, and to 
make diligent enquiry, and with all spede 
and earnest 

[labou]r, see to the redresse and punishement of 

1 suche offendors, as by the lawes and 
statutes of the 
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[realme tJhei maie and ought to doo, as thei tender 
this his maiesties will and pleasure, and will 
answere to 

[the contr]ary, at their vttermost perilles. Geuen 
at Westminster, the. xi. daie of Aprill. 1549. 

God saue the Kyng. 
Excusum Londini, in edibus Richardi 
Graftoni Regij Impressoris. 
Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum 


solum. 
B.M. Harl. 5928. 52. 








RoBERT STEELE. 








‘THE SERVIAN PEOPLE.’ 
New York, Feb. 28th, 1911. 

Waite thanking you for your courteous 
review in your issue of February 4th, 
1911, and words of commendation of the 
two volumes on ‘The Servian People,’ I 
would beg leave to call your attention to one 
or two erroneous ideas put forth by your 
reviewer. 

His expression of “an ancient village 
land tenure’ as applied by him in common 
to both Servian and Russian organizations is 
indefinite, and conveys an incorrect im- 
pression, as it confuses the Servian “ Zad- 
ruga’’ with the Russian “ Mir.” The only 
common characteristic of these two institu- 
tions is the communistic principle upon 
which each is based. The Russian “ Mir,” 
whose dissolution, provided for by the new 
Russian laws, is so justly deplored by your 
reviewer, is a community of ownership of 
which the unit is the village, a formation 
tending in certain cases to become unwieldy 
and not easily adaptable to changed economic 
conditions. But granting these inherent 
faults—not necessarily ineradicable—the 
Russian “ Mir” still demonstrated practical 
methods of co-operation in advance of what 
has been attained by western sociologists. 
The Servian Zadruga, in which not the 
village, but the family or organized group 
is the unit, is adjustable to the economic 
exigency of the time, and steadfast to its 
main aim, the highest good and the greatest 
measure of justice to the individual. 

To this characteristic of malleability in the 
Servian Zadruga is due, no doubt, the fact 
that while in Russia the economists were 
brought to the opinion that the abolition of 
the old order was more feasible than readjust- 
ment, the matter has quite another 
history in Servia, where the Zadrugsa forma- 
tions are undergoing a virtual evolution and 
adapting themselves to the developments of 
the age. 

The facts that in Servia to-day, alone of all 
European countries, there is no pauper 
class, no workhouse or almshouse, no 
necessity for poor-relief laws, or any form of 
public charity relief, that the phenomenon 
found always elsewhere as a pendant to the 
pauper, namely, the millionaire, is also 
lacking in Servia, where the whole popula- 
tion has sufficient means of subsistence, 
would appear to suggest that the time- 
tested Zadruga system of Servia deserves 
a closer consideration by western sociologists 
than it has hitherto received. 

In regard to your reviewer’s doubt anent 
the word “ blato,” he may read on p. 99, 
vol. i, of ‘The Servian People’: “.... 
deep valleys walled in by mountain steeps 
through which there is insufficient escape, 
cause the waters to dam up and become 
sinks where streams disappear in morasses. 
These places are called ‘blatos.’” Any 
Servian-Foreign dictionary will give him the 
definition of “blato” as “morass” or 
“bog.” In all Servian or other maps of that 
country the term “ blato”’ is always accom- 
panied by the topographical sign indicating 
&@ morass. 
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Further, your reviewer’s ideas concernin& 
the Slavonic title ‘‘ Knez” are erroneous; 
On p. 191, vol.i., of ‘The Servian People, 
a foot-note states the matter clearly as 
follows: ‘‘ The only nobiliary title of purely 
Slavonic origin is the title ‘Knez’ (Serb), 
‘Kniaz’ (Russian and Polish), ‘ Knizhe’ 
(Tcheck), the equivalent of Clanschief or 
Prince (princeps).” 

In Russia not only is ‘‘ Kniaz” prince, but 
“ Velko-Kniaz’”’ is the Russian title which is 
translated into English as “‘ Grand-Duke.”’ 


Your reviewer, in disputing the statement 
that Kniaz or Knez is the only purely 
Slavonic nobiliary title, and in his conten- 
tion that “‘in Russia the title is never used 
except by Slavs in addressing or speaking of 
Mohammedans,” appears to be misled by a 
species of wit to be observed no less at 
Russian fairs and shops than in Paris cafés, 
where the wily waiter, with a view to the 
prospective tip, and shrewdly sophistical 
as to human nature, addresses the “* client ”’ 
in a scale of “‘ Monsieur le Prince !—Monsieur 
le Duc !—Monsieur le Comte !—Monsieur le 
Baron ! ”’—to plain “‘ M’sieu ! ’’—ending only 
too often, alas, in a contemptuous shrug as 
he pockets the incommensurate result, and 
says to a camarade, “‘ V’lac’ que m’a donné 
c’ type la!” &c. 


If there is in Russia a point of originality 
in the attempt made by bargainers the 
world over to profit by certain phases of 
human vanity, it lies in the circumstance 
that it is apt to be the buyer of rank or 
superior social status who  banteringly 
wheedles a lower price out of the Tatar 
seller by apostrophizing him as “ Kniaz” 
(Prince), the Russians, like other Slavonics, 
setting but slight store by the mere title. 

LAZAROVICH-HREBELIANOVICH. 


*,* Our reviewer, who is now beyond 
reach, took “blato”’ to be a corruption of 
“plateau.” 








SALE. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, March 8 and 9, 
Messrs. Sotheby held a sale of books, which 
included the library of Lord Ronald Sutherland 
Gower, removed from Hammerfield, Penshurst, 
Kent. The few lots of note included: Hore, 
in English, translated by Robert Copland, 1528, 
281.10. Lyndewoode, Constitutiones Provinciales, 
printed by Richard Pynson, n.d., 52/. Shirley, 
eleven plays, all first editions but two, 541. Lin- 
schoten, Discourse of Voyages, 1598,501. Harris, 
Portraits of the Game of S. Africa, 1840, 141. 5s. ; 
another copy, 12/. 15s. The Huth Library, 29 vols., 
1881-6, 19/. Antonio Canal, Vedute, 681. J.C. 
Smith, British Mezzotint Portraits, 5 vols., 1878- 
1882, 137. The total of the sale was 1,0301. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Coptic Version of the New Testament in the 
Southern Dialect, otherwise called Sahadic 
and Thebaic, with Critical Apparatus, Literal 
English Translation, Register of Fragments, 
and Estimate of the Version: Vol. I. The 
Gospels of S. Matthew and S. Mark, Vol. II. 
S. Luke, and Vol. III. S. John, Register of 
Fragments, &c., 84/ net. 

Churchman’s Guide: a Handbook for all Persons, 
whether Clerical or Lay, who require a work of 
Reference on Questions on Church Law or 
Ecclesiology, 3/6 net. 

Edited by Arthur Reynolds. 
Davison (W. T.), The Indwelling Spirit, 6/ 
"2a, 1 J.), A Mirror of Divine Comfort, 
net. 
With foreword by the Bishop of London. 
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Glasgow University Library: Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Bibles in Commemoration of the 
Tercentenary of the Authorized Version, 1611- 
1911, 3d. 

With a prefatory sketch and notes by George 
Milligan. 

Holy Bible: an Exact Reprint in Roman Type, 
Page for Page, of the Authorized Version 
published in 1611, 8/6 net. 

With an introduction by Alfred W. Pollard. 

Johnson (Ethelbert), The Altar in the Wilderness : 
an Attempt to Interpret Man’s Seven Spiritual 
Ages, 1/6 net. 

Lincoln (Edward, Lord Bishop of), Counsels to 
Nurses, 1/ net. 

Address and letters to the Guild of S. Barna- 
bas for Nurses, edited, with preface and bio- 
graphical note on Bishop Sailer, by E. F. 
Russell. 

Littleton (Rev. Hon. Cecil J.), The Handmaid of 
the Lord, 2/ net. 

Magee (Rev. A. V.), Alone with Christ, 1/ net. 

Addresses. 

Payne (Rev. J. D.), The English Bible: an 
Historical Survey, from the Dawn of English 
History to the Present Day, 2/ net. 

Reade (Robert C. L.), Spiritual Healing and the 
Anointing of the Sick: a Simple Explanation, 
1/6 net. 

Originally read as a paper in the summer of 1909. 

——— Testimonies to the Book, 
1/6 net. 

Winnington-Ingram (Arthur F.), Death in the 
Light of the Epiphany, 6d. net. 

A Sermon preached before their Majesties the 
King and Queen, in the Private Chapel at 
Windsor, on Sunday morning, January 29th. 

Wordsworth (Elizabeth), Onward Steps; or, the 
Incarnation and its Practical Teaching, 2/6 net. 

Addresses originally given on Sunday even- 
ings to the students of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford. 

Law. 


Bentwich (Norman), The Declaration of London, 
5/ net. 

With an introduction and notes and appen- 
dices. 








Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bahr (A. W.), Old Chinese Porcelain and Works 
of Art in China, 30/ net. 

Description and illustrations of articles 
selected from an Exhibition held in Shanghai, 
November, 1908. The book contains a 
frontispiece and 120 plates, 12 being in colour. 

Baker (Capt. B. Granville), The Danube with Pen 
and Pencil, 15/ 

With 99 illustrations, some of which are in 
colour. 

Calvert (Albert F.), Spain, 2 vols. 

With over 1,700 illustrations, including 46 
coloured plates. ; 

Foley (Edwin), The Book of Decorative Furniture, 
Section X., 2/6 net. 
Fothergill (George A.), British Fire-Marks from 
1680, 7/6 net. 
With 60 illustrations by the author. 
Memorials of the Counties of England: Old 
Surrey, 15/ net. 

Edited by Rev. J. Charles Cox, and illus- 
trated with 35 plates and 42 line drawings. 
Moorehead (Warren K.), The Stone Age in 

North America: an Archeological Encyclo- 
pedia of the Implements, Ornaments, Weapons, 
Utensils, &c., of the Prehistoric Tribes of North 
America, with more than 300 full-page plates 
and 400 Figures Illustrating over 4,000 
Different Objects, 2 vols., 31/6 net. 
Poetry and Drama. 
Baring (Maurice), Collected Poems, 5/ net. 
M’ Iver (Iver), Caught on the Wing, 3/6 net. 
Consists of poems, ballads, love lyrics, and 


sonnets. 
Northrop (W. B.), Contrasts: Poems of Poverty 
6d. net. 

Though the author rightly disclaims any 
pretension to the titles of poet or prophet, 
yet the verses contain some lines of high intrin- 
sic merit, and the sentiments expressed show a 
profound sympathy for the oppressed and 
indignation against their oppressors. With 7 
illustrations. 

Richardson (Frank), Shavings, 2/6 net. 

A collection of verses with comic elements 
attached thereto. 

The Open Window, No. VI., 1/ net. 

Includes some striking pictures and letter- 
press. ; 

Music. 
Hossfeld’s Educational Works: French Songs 
and German Songs, 6d. net each. 

Both edited by John F. C. Boyes. ’ 

Rodgers (J. A.), Dr. Henry Coward, the Pioneer 
Chorus-Master, 2/6 net. 
With 8 illustrations. , 
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Philosophy. 


Arnold (E. Vernon), Roman Stoicism: being 
Lectures on the History of the Stoic Philosophy, 
with Special Reference to its Development 
within the Roman Empire, 10/6 net. 

Taylor (Henry Osborn), The Medieval Mind: 
a History of the Development of Thought and 
Emotion in the Middle Ages, 2 vols., 21/ net. 


History and Biography. 


Hodson (T. C.), The N&ga Tribes of Manipur, 
8/6 net. 
With 17 illustrations. 
Ker (W. P.), Thomas Warton, 1/ net. 
No. 1 of Warton Lectures of English Poetry, 
ae og Proceedings of the British Academy, 


ol. IV. 

Liddell (A. G. C.), Notes from the Life of an 
Ordinary Mortal: being a Record of Things 
Done, Seen, and Heard at School, College, 
and in the World during the Latter Half of the 
Nineteenth Century, 10/6 net. 

With portrait. Begins with the author’s 
birth and ends in his sixtieth year. 

— (Sir Herbert), The Making of Scotland, 

net. 
Lectures on the War of Independence, 
delivered in the University of Glasgow. 

Moule (Ven. Arthur Evans), Half a Century in 
—* Recollections and Observations, 7/6 
net. 

With 17 illustrations and a map. 

Murray (Rev. Robert H.), Revolutionary Ire- 
land and its Settlement, 10/ net. 

With an introduction by the Rev. J. P. 
Mahaffy. 

Rose (J. Holland), William Pitt and National 

Revival, 16/ net. 


Geography and Travel. 


Baedeker (Karl), The Rhine, including the Black 
Forest and the Vosges, 8/ net. 
Seventeenth revised edition, with 60 maps 
and 59 plans. 
Hamilton (Angus), Somaliland. 
With 25 illustrations and a map. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Encyclopedia of Sport, Part XVII., 1/ net. 


Education. 


Bolton (Frederick Elmer), Principles of Educa- 
tion, 12/6 net. 

By a Director of the School of Education 
in the State University of Iowa. 

Mathematical Papers for Admission into the 
Royal Military Academy and College, for the 
Years 1905-1910, 6/ 

Edited by E. J. Brooksmith and R. M. Milne. 

Outline for the Study of American Civil Govern- 
ment, with Special Reference to Training for 
Citizenship, for Use in Secondary Schools, 3/ 

Prepared for the New England History 
Teachers’ Association by its Committee. 

Teacher’s Encyclopedia of the Theory, Method, 
Practice, History, and Development of Educa- 
tion at Home and Abroad, Vol. I. 

Written by many _ educational writers, 
thinkers, and teachers of the day. Edited by 
A. P. Laurie. 


School- Books. 

Balzac (Honoré de), La Vendetta, 1/ 

In Siepmann’s French Series for Rapid 
Reading. 

Science. 

Annals of Mathematics, January, 2/ net. 

Baldwin (James Mark), The Individual and 
Society, or Psychology and Sociology, 6/6 net. 

Boulenger (George Albert), Catalogue of the 
Fresh-water Fishes of Africa in the British 
Museum (Natural History), Vol. II., 45/ 

With numerous illustrations. 

Clouston (T. S.), Unsoundness of Mind, 7/6 net. 

With 14 illustrations. 

Cook (T. H.), Douglas (James), and McLeod 
(J. F.), Carnations and Pinks, 1/6 net. 

With 8 coloured plates. Part of Present-Day 
Gardening Series. 

Harvey (Fred. W.), Antirrhinums, 1d. 

One of the One and All Garden Books. 

Howells (Clarence S.), Transport Facilities in the 
Mining and Industrial Districts of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire ; their History and Future 
oy rT 2/ net. 

No. 2 of the Publications of the Department 
of Economics and Political Science in the 
University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Knott (Cargill Gilston), Life and Scientific Work 
of Peter Guthrie Tait, supplementing the 
two Volumes of Scientific Papers published in 
1898 and 1900, 10/6 net. 





eee Research Society Proceedings, March, 
/ net 


Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports, Vol. 
XLVI., 8/6 net. 

Edited by H. Morley Fletcher and W. 
McAdam Eccles. 

Sherman (Henry C.), Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition, 6/6 net. 

By a Professor in Columbia University. 

Thurston (Albert P.), Elementary Aeronautics ; 
or, the Science and Practice of Aerial Machines, 
3/6 net. 

With 126 illustrations. 

Treherne’s Nature Series: Animals, Wild and 
Tame, Butterflies and Moths, and Minerals, 
8d. net each. 

All arranged by W. F. Kirby, with numerous 
illustrations. 

Tutton (A. E. H.), Crystals. 

The book contains 120 illustrations, and is 
part of the International Scientific Series. 

Wright (Walter P.), Popular Garden Flowers, 

t 


/ net. 
With 6 illustrations in colour and 48 repro- 
ductions from photographs. 


Fiction. 


Adcock (A. St. John), A Man with a Past, 6/ 

The heroine lives with two maiden aunts, 
who do not approve of her fiancé. She marries 
him nevertheless, and he justifies the aunt’s 
suspicions by being arrested by the police 
just as he is starting for the honeymoon. 

Bell (J. J.), A Kingdom of Dreams, 6/ 

The kingdom is a community which has 
neither money nor property, being self-support- 
ing and composed of picked beings who have 
ideals of eugenics. 

Beresford (J. D.), The Early History of Jacob 
Stahl, 6/ 

An intimate study of a personality from 
boyhood to about thirty. 

Boulestin (X. Marcel) and Toye (Francis), The 
Swing of the Pendulum, 6/ 

Introduces a party in a fishing village in 
Brittany, and a wife’s escapade with a fasci- 
nating American. 

Calthrop (Dion Clayton), The Harlequin Set, 2/6 
net. 


These papers originally appeared in various 
magazines. 

Castleton (Robert), Adventures of an Actor, 6/ 

The record of some hilarious adventures of 
a young actor from the period of his first engage- 
ment to the time when he wins some success. 

Chambers (Robert W.), Ailsa Paige, 6/ 

A story of the war in the United States in the 
sixties. 

Channon (E. M.), The Real Mrs. Holyer, 6/ 

Contains plenty of incident and a mystery 
unsolved till the end. 

Crawford (F. Marion), Uncanny Tales, 6/ 

The scenes of two of these stories are laid at 
sea; another has a Welsh, another an Irish, 
and a third an Italian setting, while one is an 
English tale. 

Day (Holman), The Skipper and the Skipped, 6/ 

The shore log of Cap’n Aaron Sproul. 

Dickens Centenary Edition: Dombey and Son, 
2 vols., and Great Expectations, 3/6 each. 
Griffith (George), The Lord of Labour, 6/ 

Another tale of invasion and new and terrible 
agents of warfare. 

James (Andrew), Ninety-Eight and Sixty Years 
After, 3/6 

A book of short tales, two of which have 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. Most of 
the incidents related in ‘ Ninety-Eight’ 
occurred in the Rebellion in Ulster of that date. 

Meade (L. 'T.), Mother and Son, 6/ 
A dramatic story of human interest. 
Mendl (Gladys), The Straight Road, 6/ 

The Straight Road is the path of rectitude as 

it concerns a man and a woman. 
Patterson (Marjorie), Fortunata, 6/ 

A story of society intrigue in Italy and 

England in which an adventuress plays a chief 


part. 
Rushden (Patrick), The Sea-Lion, 6/ 

The story of a man who makes use of another’s 
brains to pose as a successful author, and who 
supplants his half-brother in fame and love. A 
double love interest runs through the book, the 
scene of which is laid in England and Italy. 

Stuart (Henry Longan), Fenella, 6/ 

The love-story of a dancer, the scenes of 
which are laid in France, in London, and in 
English country. 

Winter (John Strange), The Luck of the Napiers, 
6 


/ 

The luck is nearly lost through the machina- 
tions of enemies, but in the end abundantly 
achieved with wealth in coal at home, and a 
Mexican treasure abroad. 





General Literature. 


Barnett (Annie) and Dale (Lucy), An Anthology 
of Modern English Prose (1741-1892), 4/6 

Betts (Arthur), The Sorrows of a Sheriff in the 
Fifteenth Century; or, How John Paston 
(Paston Letters) Won the Last Innings, 1/ net. 

With translated extracts from Year Book, 
5 Ed. IV. (Long Quinto). Reprinted from 
The Juridical Review. 

Burton (The late Sir Richard F.), The 
Sentiment of the Sword: a Country-House 
Dialogue, 2/6 net. . 

Edited, with notes, by A. Forbes Sieveking, 
and a preface by Theodore A. Cook. Re- 
printed from the Field. : 

Everyman’s Library: Anson’s Voyages, with an 
Introduction by Jobn Masefield; Charles 
Auchester, by E. S. Sheppard, with an 
Introduction L Jessie A. Middleton; Auto- 
biography of Edward Gibbon, with an Intro- 
duction by Oliphant Smeaton; Essays on 
Education, by Herbert Spencer, with an 
Introduction by E. W. Elliot ; Plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, with Introduction by 
Prof. Baker; Toilers of the Sea, by Victor 
Hugo, with an Introduction by Ernest Rhys ; 
The Old Yellow Book, with an Introduction 
by Prof. C. W. Hodel; The Ring and the Book, 
with an Introduction by the same; and The 
Virginians, 2 vols., with an Introduction by 
Walter Jerrold, 1/ net each. . 

Fiennes (Gerard), The Ocean Empire: its 
Dangers and Defence, 6/ net. 

With 6 illustrations. ; 

Frazer (J. G.), The Golden Bough: a Study in 
Magic and Religion (third edition), Part I. 
The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
2 vols., 20/ net. 

Heaton’s Annual, Commercial Handbook of 
Sy mete and Boards of Trade Register, 1911, 

net. 

— (A. M.), Victorian Year-Book, 1909- 
910 


Maeterlinck (Maurice), The Buried Temple, 2/6 


net. 
‘ Republished essays, translated by Alfred 
utro. 

Sheehan (Canon), The Intellectuals: an Ex- 
periment in Irish Club-Life. 

Speech for Special Occasions, 5/ net. 

With specimens and analysis. Edited by 
Ella A. Knapp and John C. French. 

Trobador Poets: Selections from the Poems of 
Eight Trobadors, translated from the Provengal, 
with introduction and notes by Barbara 
Smythe, 5/ net. 

Women’s Suffrage and Militancy, 6d. net. 

Edited by Huntly Carter. 


Pamphlets. 
Brown (Basil), Supposed Caricature of the 
Droeshout Portrait of Shakespeare. 

No. 1 of Notes on Elizabethan Poets. Printed 
for private circulation in New York. The head 
in question appears in the illustration to 4 
metrical tract called ‘ Heads of All Fashions’ 
put forth in 1642 by Taylor the Water Poet. 
Mr. Brown assumes that Taylor knew Shake- 
speare personally, and, when the First Folio 
came out, was so disgusted with the Droeshout 
picture that he made, or got his nephew to make, 
a caricature of it. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Grisar (H.), Luther, Vol. I. Luthers Werden, 12m. 
Mathiez (Albert), Rome et le Clergé Frangais sous 
la Constituante, 5fr. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Krauss (Dr. Samuel), Talmudische Archiiologie, 
Vol. II., 20m. 
Poetry and Drama. 
Lederer (M.), Daniel’s The tragedie of Cleopatra, 
nach dem Drucke v. 1611, hrsg., 6m. 80. 


One of Prof. Bang’s valuable series of 
‘ Materialien.’ 


History and Biography. 
Napoléon I.: en marge de la Correspondance ; 
Piéces inédites concernant La Pologne, 1801-15. 
Science. 
Fischer (Emil), Neuere Erfolge und Probleme 
der Chemie, 0m. 80. 

An address given in the presence of the 
German Emperor on the occasion of the 
constitution of the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gesellschaft 
—- der Wissenschaften on January 

1th. 

*,* All books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 
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Kiterary Gossip. 


In his volume entitled ‘The Religious 
Aspects of Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment,’ which Messrs. Smith & 
Elder will publish on the 30th, Bishop 
Welldon endeavours to deal with his 
subject in as impartial a spirit as possible. 
The volume consists of three lectures which 
— delivered in Manchester Cathe- 

ral. 


Two novels due from the same firm at 
the end of this month are ‘ Brazenhead 
the Great,’ by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
and ‘The Case of Letitia, by Miss 
Alexandra Watson. Mr. Hewlett’s book 
consists of episodes from the career of a 
splendid and _ boastful swashbuckler ; 
whilst Miss Watson tells the story of a 
girl’s careless love, followed by cruel 
disillusion, and a struggle to recover 
the true love. 


Messrs. MacmILLAN have in the press 
a new novel by Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale, 
entitled ‘The Unknown God.’ It is the 
story of a young and enthusiastic English 
missionary in the interior of China. 


In church history and theology the same 
firm will publish shortly ‘The Origin and 
Development of the Christian Church in 
Gaul during the First Six Centuries of the 
Christian Era,’ the Birkbeck Lectures for 
1907 and 1908, by Dr. T. Scott Holmes ; 
‘Divine Transcendence and its Reflection 
in Religious Authority,’ an essay by Dr. 
J. R. Illingworth ; and ‘ The Trial of our 
Faith’ and other papers, by Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT announce 
‘The King over the Water,’ a novel by 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy. The book 
has the alternative title of ‘The Marriage 
of Mr. Melancholy,’ who is the Old Pre- 
tender. 


Messrs. Hutcutinson promise ‘ Parodies 
Old and New,’ by Mr. Stanley L. Adam, 
who has spent several years in making an 
extensive collection of poetical imitations 
of the kind; ‘Sixty Years: Travel and 
Adventure in the Far East,’ by Mr. John 
Dill Ross, which is the account of a 
father and son, both adventurous in 
trade; and cheaper editions of ‘ Land’s 
End’ and ‘ Afoot in England,’ by Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, one of the few living 
writers who possess a distinguished style. 


Amonest the articles in the April issue 
of Chambers’s Journal are ‘The Town of 
Stupidity,’ by Miss M. Loane, bearing on 
the cost of idleness, laziness, and ignor- 
ance of the laws of health to the nation ; 
* The Sorrows of Heinrich Heine,’ by Mr. 
Henry Leach; and ‘The Port Wine of 
Portugal,’ by Mr. Charles Edwardes. 


Harper’s Magazine for April will in- 
clude ‘The Desert Laboratory’ in Arizona, 
by Dr. Ellsworth Huntington; ‘ Remi- 
niscences of George Du Maurier,’ by Mr. 
T. Armstrong, who was a fellow-student 
with him in Paris ; ‘ An Inland Gibraltar,’ 





an account of Ronda in the mountains of 
Spain, by Miss L. Closser Hale; ‘The 
Spring Maid,’ a poem, by Mr. Le Gallienne ; 
and ‘ Self-Sacrifice,’ a farce, by Mr. W. D. 
Howells. 

Scribner’s Magazine for April will in- 
clude some new letters of Stevenson 
selected by Sir Sidney Colvin ; ‘Shooting in 
France,’ pictures by Mr. A. B. Frost ; * The 
German and the American City,’ a contrast 
by Mr. F. C. Howe ; and an analysis of the 
‘Unrest in India,’ by Mr. Price Collier. 


THE principal contents of the forth- 
coming number of The Dublin Review 
will be: ‘The Decree ‘‘ Ne Temere,”’’ by 
Monsignor Bidwell ; ‘ The Political Situa- 
tion,’ by Mr. D. C. Lathbury ; an article 
on ‘Charlotte and Emily Bronté,’ by 
Mrs. Meynell ; a poem by the late Father 
Tabb, ‘Speculum Amoris’; ‘Church and 
State in France, by the Marquis de 
Chambrun ; and an article by Mr. W. S. 
Lilly on Acton’s Lectures on the French 
Revolution. 


Mr. Ernest Law, who recently wrote 
on ‘Shakespeare as a Groom of the 
Chamber,’ is publishing with Messrs. 
Bell & Sons a book on ‘Some Supposed 
Shakespeare Forgeries.’ Certain docu- 
ments which have been used as evidence for 
the date of several of the greatest plays 
are here subjected to an exhaustive critical 
analysis, besides microscopical and chemi- 
cal tests. 


Mr. Rogert SCOTT announces a new 
novel by Mr. Archer Philip Crouch 
(author of ‘A Wife from the Forbidden 
Land’), entitled, ‘Dick Comerford’s 
Wager.’ The scene of the story is laid in 
the country amidst the hunting gentry of 
a hundred years ago. 


He has also in the press ‘ The Common- 
wealth of the Redeemed,’ by the late 
Rev. T. G. Selby, the fourth volume of 
the ‘‘ Preachers of To-day Theological 
Library ”’ ; anda cheap edition of ‘ The Use 
of the Eyes in Preaching; or, Preaching 
and Speaking Without Notes,’ by the 
Rev. J. Neville. 


Miss Atice WERNER will deliver a 
public lecture on ‘ African Languages’ at 
King’s College, London, on Friday after- 
noon next. The chair will be taken by 
Sir Godfrey Lagden. 


Messrs. Wittiams & NorGaTE have 
in preparation ‘The Home University 
Library,’ a series of original volumes 
specially written by authorities in various 
departments of modern knowledge, and 
issued at a shilling. A hundred volumes 
have been designed, and the first ten 
will be issued next month. The general 
editors of the library are Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, Mr. Herbert Fisher, and Prof. 
J. A. Thomson. 


Messrs. Lonemans have in hand two 
noteworthy biographies of politicians: 
‘The Life of George Goschen, First 
Viscount Goschen,’ by Mr. Arthur Elliot, 
which will appear this spring; and ‘The 
Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of 
Devonshire,’ by Mr. Bernard Holland, due 





in the autumn. Both Lives will include 
some important correspondence. 


CuirForD’s INN is now in process of 
demolition, so that Messrs. Stanley Paul 
& Co. have to give up residence there. 
They will, however, commemorate the 
Inn by publishing a History of it at their 
new address, 31, Essex Street, Strand. 


Tue BreiiograPHicaL Society will 
hear next Monday afternoon a paper by 
Mr. Henry Thomas on ‘ The Bibliography 
of Amadis of Gaul.’ 


Tue probable sale by auction of the 
Townshend manuscripts from Raynham, 
for which an order was granted on Tuesday 
by Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady, is attract- 
ing much attention. The collection 
is said to fill 30 or 40 large boxes, and, 
while much is of purely local or family 
interest, there are some thousands of 
documents of literary, social, and historical 
value. A summary of the more note- 
worthy documents filled over 400 pages 
of one of the Reports of the Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission. 


Arter the Huth library the great sale 
of the season will be that of the late Mr. 
Charles Butler’s books. These will be 
divided into several portions, the first of 
which Messrs. Sotheby will sell from 
April 5th to 12th. This portion contains 
over 1,200 lots, and includes many fine 
early illuminated manuscripts and early 
printed books. 


Next Wediesday at 20, Hanover 
Square, a paper will be read to the Royal 
Society of Literature on ‘ The Misfortune 
of Being Too Clever,’ a Russian comedy 
by Alexander Griboyedoff, by Prince 
Bariatinsky. 


Tuer death is announced of the Rev. Dr. 
William Walker, formerly Dean of the 
Episcopal diocese of Aberdeen and Orkney 
at the ageof 94. Dr. Walker made several 
contributions to theological literature, 
but his most notable work was a life of 
the Rev. John Skinner, the author of 
‘Tullochgorum,’ which Burns described 
as “‘ the first of Scottish songs.” 


An exhibition of the Bibles preserved 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has been arranged there in commemora- 
tion of the Tercentenary of the Authorized 
Version. They include copies of Wyclif’s 
and Coverdale’s translations, and of most 
of the other early versions. 


Tue Annuat Report of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution for last 
year states that forty-three new members 
had joined, including fifteen ladies. The 
amount of assistance granted was 1,315l., 
and the invested capital is valued at 
34,6037. The receipts include 25 guineas 
provided by Mr. Hugh Spottiswoode from 
‘Printers’ Pie.’ 

Recent Parliamentary Papers of some 
interest to our readers are: Universities, 
Scotland, Court Ordinance No. 32 (post 
free 2d.) ; Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties, 
Vol. XXV. (post free 15s 17d.); and 
Statistical Abstract of the British Empire 
(post free ls. 7d.). 
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The Trisection of the Angle by Plane 
Geometry ; Verified by Trigonometry, with 
Concrete Examples. By James Whiteford. 
(McKelvie & Sons, Greenock. )—This remark- 
able book opens with quotations from Prof. 
De Morgan of which the most characteristic 
is the following :— 


“* The trisector of an angle, if he demand atten- 
tion from any mathematician, is bound to produce 
—from his construction—an expression for the 
sine or cosine of the third part of an angle in 
terms of the sine or cosine of the third part of 
any angle in terms of the sine or cosine of the 
angle itself, obtained by help no higher than the 
square root. The mathematician knows that 
such a thing cannot be ; but the trisector virtually 
Says it can be, and is bound to produce it to save 
time. This is the misfortune of most of the 
solvers of these celebrated problems, that they 
have not knowledge enough tc present those 
consequences of their results, by which they can 
easily be judged. Sometimes they have the 
knowledge and quibble out of the use of it.” 


Dr. Whiteford proceeds to claim that his 
book contains the solution of the problem, 
whilst he makes no attempt to produce a 
single formula of the type which is demanded 
by De Morgan. His method is virtually to 
take the equation 

sin 0 
2 + cos @ sec y’ 


which is satisfied when } is the third part of 
the given angle 0, and to solve it by successive 
approximation. 


A glance at this equation shows that the 
formula is well chosen for the purpose, the 
approximation converging very rapidly. 
Dr. Whiteford has actually computed the 
sine and cosine of the third part of a given 
angle in no fewer than fifty-one cases, and the 
arithmetic is set out in his book. The fourth 
approximation usually gives seven decimal 
places. What is wanted, however, is a con- 
struction or a formula which depends on a 
distinct finite number of steps, but gives 
absolute accuracy, not mere seven figure 
accuracy. This is what according to De 
Morgan was impossible, and this is what 
Dr. Whiteford has failed to do. We trust 
that the next problem to which he devotes 
his attention will give a better return for 
his energy and enthusiasm. 


sin y = 





An Elementary Text-Book of Physics.— 
Part I. General Physics. By R. Wallace 
Stewart. (Charles Griffin & Co.)—The impres- 
sion left by the volume on ‘ Sound’ in this 
series was such as to lead to the expectation 
of a series of useful and carefully written 
text-books dealing with the various branches 
of physics. This impression is fully confirmed 
by a perusal of the volume on ‘General 
Physics’ which has just been published, 
and forms the first part of the series. Written 
in @ clear and simple style, and without 
treating the subjects merely as branches of 
applied mathematics, it covers just the 
ground in mechanics and _ hydrostatics, 
an understanding of which is indispensable 
to a profitable study of other branches of 
physics. There are many students who 
rust feel the want of such a treatment, and 
to them this volume should exactly supply 
their need. By introducing elementary 
discussions of such matters as elasticity, 
viscosity and capillarity the author has 
probably gone beyond what will generally 





be required by the class of student for 
whom the book is primarily intended; but 
these portions of the book should present 
no serious difficulties to those who wish 
to carry their studies a little further. The 
text is amply illustrated by well-executed 
diagrams excellently chosen to demonstrate 
the various apparatus and phenomena con- 
sidered. It is a matter for sincere regret 
that the author of this work has not survived 
to complete the series of text-books to 
which this volume forms an admirable 
introduction. 








“NYARONG” AMONG THE SEA 
DYAKS. 
140, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
March 13, 1911. 

I HAVE seen the article by Messrs. Hose and 
MacDougall on ‘ Men and Animals in Sara- 
wak.’ I have it on good authority that the 
word nyarong in that paper is not correct, 
and that it is a misprint for ngarong. I 
think this word ngarong is not used by all 
Sea Dyak races. It is not known among the 
Sebuyau, the Balau, the Undup, and the 
Saribas Dyaks. The idea of a “ spirit- 
helper ’’ certainly does exist among the Sea 
Dyaks, who have often told me of their 
belief in such a thing. This idea is men- 
tioned several times in ‘Seventeen Years 
among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo,’ e.g., on 
pages, 161, 165, 199, and 205. 

Epwin H. Gomes. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


Mr. S. R. Writrams, in the Proceedings 
of the American Physical Society, addresses 
himself to a solution of the problem of 
magnetism from a new point of view. 
Starting from the fact that an iron rod, 
when placed in an increasing magnetic field, 
first lengthens and then contracts, he argues 
that this must be “ due to some mechanical 
orientation of particles within the substance 
whosedimensions vary in different directions.” 
These conditions are satisfied, he argues, 
by the assumption that the magnetic atom, 
which appears to be equivalent to that 
which Continental physicists have lately 
named the “‘ magneton,’ consists of a positive 
nucleus in the shape of an oblate spheroid 
to which one or more negative electrons are 
attached, these last revolving about the 
nucleus in such a direction that their 
plane of revolution coincides with greater 
or less exactness with its equatorial plane. 
A mental figure of this may be obtained 
by imag ning the atom to be the earth, 
flattened like it at the poles, and the 
revolving electron to be the moon. 

On this assumption, there will be two 
forces acting upon the atom when it is placed 
in a magnetic field. One of these arises 
from the tendency of the nucleus to set 
itself so that the magnetic resistance is 
reduced to a minimum ; the other from the 
magnetic field of the revolving electrons 
striving to set themselves parallel to the 
external or magnetizing field. This “‘ plane- 
tesimal [sic /] theory’ of magnetism, as 
Mr. Williams describes it, is confirmed, 
according to him, by experiments on iron, 
nickel, and certain crystals, by the Kerr 
effect, and by Faraday’s experiments on 
these iron films, while the idea that there are 
such things as molecular magnets is on the 
same authority untenable. 


Prof. O. von Baeyer and Dr. Otto Hahn 
give, in a recent number of the Physikalische 





Zeitschrift, an account of some experiments 
made by them to determine whether the 
Beta rays of radio-active substances, when 
absorbed according to an exponential law, 
are all marked by the same velocity. In 
order to ascertain this, they required, as the 
subject of their experiments, a substance 
with as few groups of Beta and secondary 
rays as possible; and this they found in the 
active deposit of thorium. By photo- 
graphing the magnetic deviation of the rays 
of this substance under different circum- 
stances, they arrived at the conclusion that 
during the disintegration of a radio-active 
substance the Beta rays quit the substance 
producing them with a velocity peculiar to 
each product. This confirms the recent 
theory of Dr. Hahn and Fraulein Meitner 
that the Beta rays, when absorbed according 
to an exponential law, are homogeneous. 


This conclusion has interesting con- 
sequences. Its authors are of opinion that 
every substance giving off Beta rays pro- 
bably emits only one group of typical rays 
Hence, if more than one be noted, it is 
evidence of the presence of a substance not 
simple, but compound. Moreover, the 
process by which they photograph the 
magnetic deviation of these rays enables 
them, it is claimed, to study the Beta rays 
of low penetrating power from radi0-active 
products which have hitherto been con- 
sidered rayless, and even to question whether 
any such exist. The study of these “ mag- 
netic spectra’”’ also can be applied to the 
exact determination of the velocity of each 
Beta ray, and, as this in certain cases comes 
pretty near the velocity of light, they hope 
by its means to make further and more 
exact experiments in the increase of appa- 
rent mass with increase of velocity. 


In the current number of the Proceedings 
of the Physical Society of London is a paper 
by the Hon. R. J. Strutt, dealing with the 
afterglow often observed in vacuum tubes 
of low exhaustion some time after an 
electric discharge through them has ceased. 
Mr. Strutt considers this to be due to the 
mutual reaction of the nitric oxide and ozone 
formed in the tube by the discharge, and 
he has verified the exactness of this idea 
by allowing nitric oxide chemically prepared 
to mix with a stream of oxygen passing 
through a vacuum tube at low pressure. 
He has now varied these experiments by 
substituting various gases and vapours 
for the nitric oxide with curious results. 
He finds that the glow is in every case 
where it is present due to a true flame, and 
is accompanied by an increase of temperature. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, for instance, gives 
a sky-blue glow with a temperature of 70° C., 
as does carbon dioxide. Iodine gives an 
orange glow like that of the nitric oxide in 
the original experiment, but somewhat 
redder. Cyanogen gives a perfectly white 
glow with a purple tinge at the poles only, 
and acetylene vapour a blue-green with a 
temperature of 100° C.; while benzene had 
only yielded a faintly perceptible glow 
when the tube exploded. On the other 
hand, sulphur dioxide, arsenic vapour, 
methane, ethylene, vapour of petrol, ether, 
naphthalene, and vapour of camphor gave 
no reaction of the kind, and selenium only 
afforded a very faint glow. It is much to be 
wished that Mr. Strutt would prolong his 
investigations into an examination of the 
glow produced in tubes of high exhaustion 
after exposure to a high-frequency current 
upon being touched with the hand some 
time after the stoppage of the current—a 
phenomenon which up till now is un- 
explained. 

In the last number of Scientia, the place 
of honour is occupied by an article by Prof. 
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K. Bohlin (of Stockholm) entitled “‘ Was ist 
die Milchstrasse?” He quotes the ex- 
perience of Prof. Kapteyn that the stars of 
the Milky Way have more actinic effect, 
i.¢., & greater influence on a photographic 
plate, than other stars, from which he deduces 
that they are in a different relation to us 
than those of other systems. He also shows 
that the “globular clusters” of Herschel 
occupy as nearly as possible the centre of 
a circle of which the Milky Way is the cir- 
cumference, our solar system being a little 
to one side of this centre. He argues that 
the Milky Way was once a planetary nebula, 
that is, a brilliant envelope in rotation 
formed from a substance (star-dust ?) of 
very fine distribution. Later, it was trans- 
formed in the course of evolution, which 
he describes, into an annular nebula with 
a nucleus in the centre formed, in this case, 
of the globular clusters. Hence, he says, 
all the planetary nebulas should be looked 
upon as the individual members of a system 
with limits hitherto unknown, and a band- 
shaped circumference of considerable width 
and thickness. This remarkable article, if 
its conclusions are accepted by astronomers 
generally, goes further than has hitherto 
been attempted towards introducing order 
into our conception of the star-world. It 
should be noted, however, that Prof. Bohlin 
thinks there is some evidence of a concen- 
tration of the circumference in the region 
of the Swan, which hardly appears to be 
accounted for in his theory. 


A useful means of solving one of the 
commonest problems in practical acoustics 
is described by Mr. F. R. Watson in the 
Proceedings of the American Physical Society 
quoted above. The auditorium or lecture 
hall of the University of Illinois proved, he 
tells us, to be haunted with a most annoying 
echo, and all efforts to detect its source 
failed, until a committee of physicists was 
formed for its investigation. After experi- 
ments lasting over two years, they dis- 
covered that the most certain indications 
were obtained by an arc light fed by an 
alternating current and placed at the focus 
of a parabolic reflector. This was found to 
give out two sets of sounds, one a humming 
noise due to the alternations of the current, 
and the other “a successive spitting” of 
the arc. This last proved to be of very 
short wave-length, and therefore experienced 
but little diffraction. It was also of such 
intensity as to allow the reflected sound to 
be easily heard. “The bundle of light 
rays,” in Mr. Watson’s words, “‘ included also 
a bundle of sound-rays, the sources of both 
being at the same place and subject to the 
same law of reflection. The path of the 
rays was easily found. The observer could 
see where the sound-rays struck by noting 
the position of the spot of light. To trace 
successive reflections, small mirrors were 
fastened to the walls, and the path of the 
reflected light followed.’”’ The explanation 
does not appear to be above criticism, 
but if Mr. Watson’s view of the phenomenon 
be confirmed by the result, it is evident 
that we have here a valuable means of over- 
coming a very frequent difficulty in the 
construction of places like lecture theatres. 


In the number of Scientia quoted above 
is a plainly written article by Prof. W. M. 
Bayliss (of University College, London) on 
the ‘Functions of Enzymes in Vital Pro- 
cesses. He goes at some length into the 
nature of “catalysts,” or bodies which 
appear to act by their presence alone, 
since they do not appear as constituents of 
the final products of any reaction in which 
they are employed, and are generally re- 
covered unchanged and in undiminished 
quantity. Although he defines enzymes 





as “catalysts produced by living cells,” 
he points out that there may be 4 distinc- 
tion between them in the last-named respect, 
as one enzyme, namely trypsin, does seem 
to diminish in quantity if the reaction be 
greatly prolonged. In other matters there 
appears to be no difference between the two 
classes, enzymes, like catalysts, being always 
found in colloid form, and acting in ex- 
cessively minute quantities, colloid platinum, 
for example, being capable of decomposing 
one million times its own weight of peroxide 
of hydrogen. The physiological importance 
of enzymes arises from the fact that most 
food stuffs of animals, and even of the lower 
order of plants, such as yeasts and other 
fungi, cannot be utilized by the organism 
until acted upon by enzymes. Although 
Prof. Bayliss considers it is going too far 
to say that all bio-chemical reactions demand 
the presence of an enzyme, he says that 
they enter into both anabolic and cata- 
bolic processes, and gives a curious example 
of this in the case of the sugar found in the 
a of the green leaf by day, and 
formed from the formaldehyde produced by 
ye energy. This is due to the presence 
of an enzyme called amylase, and results 
in the diurnal storing up of starch as 
the product of sugar within the leaf. In the 
night the process is reversed, and the 
stored-up starch is retransformed into sugar 
and disappears from the leaf to go to other 
parts of the plant. 


Sir Edwin Ray Lankester’s Priestley 
Memorial Lecture last week was notable, 
were it only for the fact that this was the 
first time, if we are right, that the work 
of the ultra-microscope of Herren Siedentopf 
and Szigmondy has anes publicly exhibited 
in this country. The living microbes which 
formed the subject of the lecture were first 
of all subjected to the ultra-microscope 
and then photographed on a cinematograph 
film, 2,500 instantaneous photographs being 
taken, it was said, of each object. Then 
when passed through the usual cinemato- 
graph projection apparatus the microbes 
were shown in movement, and _ the 
audience had the advantage of seeing the 
dreadful Spirochete pallida, several of the 
trypanosomes, and the microbe of relapsing 
fever, actually at work among the blood- 
corpuscles. The effect was striking, the 
microbes generally appearing as rod-shaped 
bodies, occasionally with some resemblance 
to the fish known as whitebait, wriggling 
with great energy between the red corpuscles 
of the blood, which displayed themselves 
on the screen as white discs. Whether they 
gave a very vivid picture of the evil caused 
by pathogenic microbes may be doubted, 
because in the vast majority of cases the 
corpuscles seemed none the worse, and in 
only one case did it appear that one of 
them, which had previously, as it appeared, 
undergone hemolysis, was actually entered 
by a microbe, which seemed from its motions 
to be extremely anxious to get out. Sir 
Ray Lankester may be trusted to have 
seen that the microbes in this case were 
those they were represented to be; but 
in the last Compte Rendu to hand of the 
Académie des Sciences MM. A. Laveran and 
A. Thiroux draw attention to the extreme 
difficulty that exists in distinguishing 
between the different varieties of trypano- 
some, and give reasons for thinking that the 
property lately attributed to the trypano- 
somes ot Nagana of adhering to the leucocytes 
when heated cannot be implicitly trusted. 


In the same month’s Compte Rendu MM. 
R. Legendre and H. Piéron give details of 
some experiments made by them on the 
physiological effects observed in a dog 
which had. been systematically deprived of 





sleep. Neither muscular fatigue, loss of 
appetite, nor important diminution of weight 
could be detected; while the temperature 
remained normal, there was no regular 
variation in the respiratory exchange, and 
there was little increase in the quantity of 
carbon dioxide in the blood. The only 
marked changes were shown in cellular 
alterations of the brain, especially in the 
frontal lobes, where the cellular body was 
seen to be in many cases deformed and 
vacuclized, and the nucleus and nucleolus of 
the cell to be in some cases out of the centre. 
Injection of the cephalo-rachidian liquid 
into the fourth ventricle of an animal not 
suffering from insomnia at once produced 
the desire for sleep shown by inability to 
keep the eyes open and trequent stretching 
of the fore-paws, together with corresponding 
changes of the brain cells. All the special 
symptoms noted vanished as soon as sleep 
was permitted. One would gather from 
this that, contrary to what has been said 
elsewhere, the recuperative effects of sleep 
are limited in great measure to the brain 
and nerves. F. L 








SOCIETIES. 


SociETyY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 9.—Prof. 
W. Gowland, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. R. 
Garraway Rice, in presenting his Report as 
Local Secretary for Sussex, dealt with the 
various subjects in chronological order, and 
consequently began by mentioning the Paleo- 
lithic Period. The river gravels in West Sussex 
had not yielded any recorded paleolithic imple- 
ments until Mr. Rice discovered some in the 
terrace gravels of the Arun and the Western 
Rother in 1904. He was now able to record the 
finding of at least six more examples ; one from 
Coates, where some were previously found, also 
a flake from a pit in Sutton parish near Bignor 
Park, and others from Coldwaltham. These were 
exhibited together with a fine sharp-rimmed 
implement, said to have been picked up at the 
latter site, and lent for exhibition by Mr. C. R. 
Haines. From East Sussex seven paleolithic 
implements were shown, mostly of the sharp- 
rimmed type, all from the valley of the Cuck- 
mere. Mr. J. Allen Brown had called attention 
to implements from this locality in 1892. The 
Neolithic Period was illustrated by several imple- 
ments, mostly of more or less unusual types, from 
both East and West Sussex. Amongst these was 
a triangular polished knife, a polished flake with 
the edge bevelled by grinding, and a chipped 
flake with a similar ground edge ; also some ground 
celts rechipped, and fifteen flint arrow-heads. 
A curious piece of tabular flint, found near 
Cissbury, was also shown, sculptured by nature 
with what might be aptly described in heraldic 
language as two hafted stone celts in saltire. The 
flint had been chipped into circular form, and 
it was very tempting to think that it may have 
been regarded as a totem or charm by some pre- 
historic man, representing, as it does, his most 
important weapon. Among the exhibits from 
Fast Sussex was a series of long hollow scrapers 
of uncommon form. Capt. A. J. Wade's 
discovery and excavation of some “ flint mines ”’ 
at West Stoke near Chichester was described. 
They appear to be of similar character to those 
at Cissbury. 

The Bronze Age was represented by a find of 
four palstaves at Beacon Hill, Elsted, Sussex, 
one of which was exhibited, as were also some 
pieces of an urn, found at Pulborough, which 
appeared to be of that description of pottery 
commonly assigned to the Late-Celtic Age. 

The useful work done by the officers of the 
Ordnance Survey, who were revising the map 
of the county last year, in inserting earthworks 
previously omitted, and correctly describing 
others previously assigned to many periods, was 
mentioned, in which work they had solicited and 
received the assistance of local antiquaries. The 
Roman Period was dealt with at some length, 
including an account of the excavation at Holme 
Street Farm, Pulborough, of 780 feet of walling 
and the tracing of a drain 535 feet in length. The 
former were probably the walls of the stock- 
yee of a Romano-British farm of which the house 

as not yet been located, the latter a drain in 
connexion therewith. These excavations had 
been carried out in the autumn of last year by 
Mr. Rice, with the consent of Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot, the owner, and by arrangement 
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with the tenant, Mr. George H. Chrismas, who 
discovered the wall. Numerous Romano-British 
remains had been found in the same locality, 
including a supposed mausoleum, in the first half 
of the last century. The discovery of some 
Romano-British remains in West Dean Park by 
the owner, Mr. William James, which had been 
reported to the Sussex Archeological Society, was 
mentioned, as also some further discoveries at 
the Romano-British Cemetery and Camp at 
Hardham, and an urn found there was exhibited. 
A complete quern, found at Hardham within the 
last few days, was also exhibited. In concluding 
the Roman Period, the satisfactory character 
of the repair of the Bignor pavements in 1905 and 
1907 at the cost of the Society was commented 
upon. Mr. Richard Tupper, the owner, who had 
been devoted to the pavements all his life, died 
last August in his 85th year. 

The condition of Treyford and Elsted churches 
was next reviewed. In consequence of the union 
of benefices, and the building of a large church in 
1849 to serve both parishes, Treyford church 
has fallen into a ruinous condition for want of an 
available fund to keep it in repair. It is now roof- 
less and overgrown with ivy. For the same 
reason the nave of Elsted church has to a great 
extent been taken down, and presents the 
appearance of a most formal looking ruin, the 
tops of such portions of the walls as remain having 
been rendered in cement. The chancel has been 
put in a good state of repair. 

A palimpsest brass at Northiam was next dealt 
with. It was to one John Sharp, who died in 
1583. Having become loose, it was discovered 
that on the reverse was a portion of the border of a 
Flemish brass, bearing the words ‘‘ deyhem die 
staerf,” the last two words meaning ‘ who 
died.” Mr. Mill Stephenson, who contributed the 
facts about the brass, thinks that the first word 
was perhaps part of a name. Mr. Rice gave 
some items from the will of John Sharp, but 
there was no allusion to the memorial. 

The next subject taken was sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century cottages, which the writer said 
were fast disappearing. Slides of three were 
shown, viz., one formerly at Fittleworth, another 
at Pulborough, which was taken down about 
1902, and a third at Bignor, which is still stand- 
ing. In the garden of the Pulborough cottage the 
fore portion of a dug-out boat, probably of pre- 
historic date, was found in 1901. Finally the 
repairs in progress at Amberley Castle and 
Cowdray ruins were discussed: the former are 
being carried out at the cost of the Duke of 
Norfolk and the latter by Lord Cowdray. These 
repairs had been criticized by artists in conse- 
quence of the removal of ivy and other growth 
and the repairing of the wale, which gives them 
a new and more regular appearance. Mr. Rice 
was of yer that the right thing was being 
done, and that the life of both of the buildings 
by these judicious repairs, which are not in any 
sense ‘restorations,’ would be increased by 
a considerable period, probably centuries. He 
then put on the screen upwards of thirty photo- 
graphs showing both of the buildings as they 
were ten years ago, and the appearance they 
presented in September last, calling attention to 
the more important points. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— March 7.—Dr. A. Smith-Wood- 
ward, V.P., in the chair.—Dr. Karl Jordan and 
the Hon. N. Charles Rothschild communicated 
a paper ‘ On some Siphonaptera from Northern 
China,’—Mr. F, E. Beddard read a paper dealing 
with certain points in the anatomy of the Frog 
Megalophrys (Leplobrachium) fee, based on 
specimens which had been exhibited in the 
Society’s Gardens, and also a paper on the 
Spermatophores in Earthworms of the genus 
Pheretima (= Pericheta),—and Mr. R. Lydekker 
communicated two short papers entitled (a) ‘A 
Rare Beaked Whale’ and (b) ‘ Age Phases of the 
Rorqual.’ 





MATHEMATICAL.— March 9.—Dr. H. F. Baker, 
President, in the chair.—Prof. P. J. Heawood 
was elected a member.—The following paper was 
communicated : ‘On the Reduction and Classifi- 
cation of Binary Cubic Forms which have a 
Negative Determinant,’ by Mr. G. B. Mathews.— 
Informal communications were made as follows : 
‘On the Theory of Partitions,’ by Major P. A. 
MacMahon, and ‘On the Theory of the Trans- 
— of Earthquake Waves,’ by Prof. A. E. H. 

ve. 





FoLK-LORE.—Feb. 15.—Mr. W. Crooks, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Miss Moultray-Read read a 
a on ‘Hampshire and its Folk-lore.’ The 
author had gathered many previously recorded 
customs from old writers, and had added instances 
collected by her of surviving customs and beliefs. 





Starting with the suggestion that topographical 
conditions have much to do with character and 
customs, Miss Read considered that the valleys, 
forests, marshland, and moors of Hampshire 
had left traces on their present inhabitants of 
succeeding invasions as shown in the existing 
types of people and in the legends and customs. 
Much was due to the woodlands and forest sur- 
roundings and traces of the old foresters were 
left in the people. Instances were given of the 
election of the Lord of the Manor of Pamber 
of Ibthorpe, where the commoners are lords of 
the manor; of Borough English and of the 
hearth right tenures still obtaining in the New 
Forest; of the annual erection of arbours and 
bowers of oak mentioned by Gilbert White 
and May Day customs survivals still linger 
in the villages, though now managed by school 
authorities. Shick Shack Day (Royal Oak Day) 
customs the writer regarded probably a3 _ part 
of the May Day observances and the old 
Woodland life. Weyhill Fair customs were given, 
and many interesting examples of local legends 
and beliefs in connexion with earthworks, crom- 
lechs, and stone circles, devil-lore and witch and 
ghost stories. Discussion followed in which the 
President, Miss Burne, the Vicar of Weyhill, and 
others took part. 

Mr. A. R. Wright exhibited some interesting 
ancient Mexican figures and objects. 





Huavuenot.—March 8.—Sir William Portal, 
President, in the chair.—Five new Fellows were 
elected and M. Frank Puaux, President of the 
Société de l'histoire du Protestantisme Frangais, 
was elected an Honorary Fellow.—A paper was 
read by Mr. Charles FE. Lart on the Huguenot 
regiments. These regiments, which were five 
in number, were raised in England after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, but previously 
to that many French refugees and their descend- 
ants of earlier immigrations had taken service 
in the army. At the revocation three thousand 
officers, in addition to those who had quietly 
left before, were driven out of the French army. 
These consisted for the most part of seasoned 
men who had seen service under Turenne. Of 
the four Huguenot regiments, distinctively so 
called because the rank and file as well as the 
officers were French refugees, four were raised in 
1689, namely Schomberg’s French Horse, now 
the 7th Dragoon Guards, and three regiments 
of infantry, Meloniére’s, de Caillemote’s, and 
Cambon’s. Another regiment of cavalry, de 
Mirmont’s dragoons, was raised in 1695 and dis- 
banded in 1698 in Ireland. Huguenot troops 
seem to have done most of the fighting under 
Marlborough. Although refugee officers con- 
tinued to serve in the English army to a very 
great extent, no distinctive Huguenot regiments 
existed after 1712. In England the hopes of the 
refugees of being reinstated in France appear to 
have died out sooner than in Germany, where 
they were not finally extinguished until after the 
victory of Jéna.—Mr. t gave a short account 
of the Huguenot regiments in Holland and Ger- 
many, especially in Brandenburg, and noted the 
very high percentage of officers and men with 
Huguenot names in the German army at the 
siege of Paris. A discussion followed in which 
Mr. W. Minet, Mr. C. Poyntz Stewart, Mr. S. W. 
Kershaw, Mr. G. Boileau Reid, and the Rev. 
G. W. Minns took part. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 
Mow. Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Applications of Electric Heating,’ Prof. 
= Rett — ) S Bx Lom ol of Ancient Desert Sites in 
ution, 3.—' Exploratio: 
anes a Asia,’ Lecture I., Mr. M. A. Stein. 


ial Institute, 4. 
Royal Statistical, 5.—‘Some Statistics of Japan,’ Mr. C. V. 


e. 

= stitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Electrification of a 
i of the A stem of the London, Brighton 

and —— ar eed r. P. Dawson. 

cal, 8.15. 

poten Sse —‘On the Amphipod Genus Leptocheirutr,’ 
Mrs. BE. W. Sexton ; ‘On Colourand Colour-pattern Inherit- 
ance in Pigeons,’ Messrs. J. L. Bonhote and F. W. Smalley ; 
‘Notes on Marine Ostracoda from Madeira,’ G. Stewardson 


ones Arts, 8.—'The Manufacture of Portland Cement,’ 
Mr. * ©. Dav 


Wrp. 


8. 
- ], 8. —‘On some Mammalian Teeth from the Wealden 
iy Dr. A. Smith weneuate ‘Some Observations 


Egypt, with Considerations bear- 

1 tne istol Cealficld' Mr. Hi. Bolton. * 

. al Horizons in the Bris' Soalfield,” Mr. H. nm. 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—'Giants and Pygmies,’ Lecture II., 
Prof. A. Keith. é 

— Royal Society, 4.30.—'A Theory of Asymptotic Series,’ Mr. 

@ N. Watson; ‘The Ionization of Heavy by “rays. 

Mr. R. T. Beatty; ‘The Variation of the Ionization with 

Velocity for the B Particles,’ Mr. W. Wilson; and other 





pa) 
tituti f Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘Electricity Meters 
= ‘Notes on Meter Testing,’ Messrs. H. A. Ratcliff and 


A. E. Moore. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—Ordinary Meeting. 


vil Engineers, 8.—‘ The Uses of Chemistry in 
7 ‘gineering. Lecture — Mr. J. Swinburne. (Students’ 
Meet ng.) . 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘The Sidereal Universe,’ Sir D. Gill. 
Sart, hoya . t Energy and Matter, 


1 Institution, 3.— . 
Lecture 1V., Prof, Sir J. J. Thomson. 





Science Gossip. 


Messrs. HutTcHINsON are publishing this 
spring for Mr. T. Kassner ‘ From Rhodesia 
to Egypt,’ including an ascent of Ruwenzori, 
and a short account of the routes from Cape 
Town to Broken Hill, and Lada to Alex- 
andria. Mr. Kassner travelled on foot 
through Eastern Congo, and discusses the 
development of that region and other parts 
of Africa. 


THE death, at the age of 72, is reported 
from Florence of Gustavo Uzielli, Professor 
of Mineralogy and Geography, and author 
of a number of valuable works on these 
subjects. 


A ust is being circulated of British 
naturalists who have joined the British 
sub-committee appointed by the Interna- 
tional Zoological Congress at Graz last August 
to promote an International Memorial to 
the late Prof. Anton Dohrn. All who 
respect the work of the Naples Zoological 
Station should help in this excellent object. 


THE Natural History Society of the Royal 
College of Science has commenced the pro- 
duction of ‘ Occasional Publications’; the 
first of these, containing an admirable address 
by Prof. Adam Sedgwick on ‘ Natural 
History and Morphology’ was published 
recently. 


Tue Medical Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has just been issued as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper (price 44d. post free.) 


Mr. Exare’s ‘ Night-Skies of a Year’ 
(Chorley & Pickersgill) forms an excellent 
guide to the study of the constellations, many 
of which are depicted not merely in groups 
as in a terrestial map, but also as they 
appear at different hours of the night in the 
successive seasons. There is, further, 
subsidiary information of a useful kind in 
accordance with the sub-title ‘The Journal 
of a Star-Gazer.’ 


A veRy elaborate discussion, by Herr 
Redlich of Kiel, of all the observations which 
have been published of comet I, 1886, 
appears to show that the orbit of that body 
was hyperbolic and its motion nearly 
perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, 
the inclination amounting to 82° 37’. It 
was discovered by M. Fabry at Paris on 
the Ist of December, 1885, and passed its 
perihelion on the 6th of April, 1886, soon 
after which it became visible for some 
time to the naked eye, being nearly 
equal in brightness to a star of the second 
magnitude; the last observations were 
obtained at the Cape of Good Hope about 
the end of July. 


A NEw small planet was discovered 
photographically by Herr Helffrich at the 
K6nigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on the 
22nd ult.; and two visually by Dr. Palisa 
at Vienna on the 28th ult. and the Ist inst. 
respectively. 


Dr. Doserck publishes in Nos. 4479-80 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten the results 
of a large number of measurements of double 
stars obtained by him last year with the 
Elizabeth Thompson micrometer (the scale 
value of which has been carefully deter- 
mined) at Sutton, Surrey. 
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FINE ARTS 


—@—. 


The Benedictional of Saint Althelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester 963-984. Repro- 
duced in facsimile from the Manuscript 
in the Library of the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Chatsworth, and edited, with 
Text and Introduction, by George 
Frederic Warner and Henry Austin 
Wilson. (Roxburghe Club.) 


THanks to the munificence of the late 
Duke of Devonshire and the piety of his 
successor, the Benedictional of St. Aithel- 
wold is now made known to scholars 
with all the fidelity at present possible 
to photographic art, and in a handsome 
volume admirably edited. 


Sir G. F. Warner’s is perhaps the more 
apposite and felicitous of the Introduc- 
tions. It is rich in various, but strictly 
relevant information, and its description 
of the famous miniatures has the charm 
of sympathy and clearness. Mr. Wilson, 
in the briefer dissertation, is character- 
istically learned, cautious, and accurate ; 
but much that he says would be as 
appropriate to any other Benedictional 
as to this. Perhaps, too, he would 
have been well advised in so far scrutinizing 
formule which he dismisses as “‘ common- 
place ” and “ not of much special interest ” 
as to cull from them aids to the con- 
struction of a consistent and probable 
hypothesis of the literary history of the 
several items of the collection. 


Some, if not all, of the seven ill-arranged 
miniatures which precede Godeman’s in- 
troductory verses may be of a provenance 
entirely separate from that of anything 
in the body of the work. Two of them 
invite notice. Although the central figure 
in the first miniature is adorned with the 
pallium, it bears the legend “Sanctus 
Benedictus abbas”; from which we are 
to infer that the miniature itself is either 
a spoilt original or an unfaithful copy, 
but with a preference for the second 
alternative. The central figure in the 
sixth calls to mind the once warmly dis- 
cussed subject of the tonsures. As pic- 
tured in this preliminary series, only 
two of the Apostles are represented as 
shaven, St. Peter and St. Paul. It 
therefore is worthy of remark that, 
whereas in a tenth-century Winchester 
book St. Peter’s tonsure is of the 
“Petrine” type, circular and on the 
crown of the head, St. Paul’s, as clearly 
defined as a horseshoe, would seem, not 
unlike onein shape, to pass obliquely over 
the skull from temple to temple. It is 
but right to add that Sir G. F. Warner does 
not appear to take this view. What to the 
present writer is the ‘‘ Pauline tonsure ” 
of controversy is, in his opinion, a “ broad 
bald patch.” In the Benedictional itself, 
however, and on fol. 95 v., the Apostle is 
not thus depicted. The contrast would 





seem to be significant and worthy of 
study. 

Even in a long notice of so prolific 
a@ volume as the present much must be 
left unsaid. Let it suffice, therefore, to 
mention a few details that seem to invite 
consideration. In the design for Advent 
Sunday (fol. 5v.) the Virgin appears 
seated, not “under a domed portico,” 
but under a domed and curtained baldac- 
chino; and, as a further attribute of 
dignity, her feet rest on a footstool. On 
the only side of the baldacchino which 
the artist has left accessible to view the 
curtain is plainly visible. In only one 
miniature of the collection, that repre- 
senting St. John the Divine (fol. 19 v.), 
does a curtain hang from the upper side 
of the enclosing framework of a design ; 
and, since in this instance it isa withdrawn 
curtain revealing a distant view in which 
there is nothing of man’s doing, we ought 
perhaps to see in it a symbol of the 
“revelation” of which St. John was the 
inspired agent. Sir G. F. Warner recog- 
nizes a symbol of the Trinity in the three 
interlaced segments of circles in the summit 
of the design (fol. 34 v.) for the Feast of the 
Purification, and no doubt he is right ; 
but we should perhaps see in the fourfold 
repetition of the symbol a reference to 
the Evangelists, and, in their aggregate 
number, to the Apostolic College. Puerile 
as the idea may be regarded by some, it 
has the authority of the Leonian Sacra- 
mentary; indeed, the immediate suc- 
cessor of Leo the Great would seem to 
have erected, and under the shadow of 
the Lateran itself, two groups of sacred 
architecture in illustration of it (see 
Muratori, ‘Liturgia,’ i. 341). In the 
Palm Sunday miniature (fol. 45v.) our 
Lord’s mantle is described as “ floating 
out behind.” We shall reach a higher 
level of interpretation if we say that it 
is supported by one of the Apostles, as 
by the trainbearer of a king. Can it be 
that the representation of St. Etheldreda 
(fol. 90 v.) is the replica of some design 
executed in the first instance for one of the 
altar books of the Abbey Church of Ely, 
which Aithelwold himself had saved from 
ruin? Be the true answer to this ques- 
tion what it may, the grace and richness 
of the foliage which revels in the frame 
of this design are in such striking contrast 
to the poverty and meanness of the minia- 
ture for St. Swithun (fol. 97 v.)—another 
English saint, another of Atthelwold’s 
spiritual patrons, and a predecessor of 
his in the see of Winchester—as to sug- 
gest yet other queries. Which is the older 
of the pictures? Which, if either, of 
them was sketched and finished at Win- 
chester 2? Which, if either, of them is 
solely of English design and execution ? 
Which, if either, of them is of foreign 
inspiration and foreign workmanship ? 
For if, after examining the portrait of St. 
Swithun, we turn our thoughts to the Abbey 
of Fleury, whose influence on Aithelwold 
is a highly necessary condition, though 
a@ somewhat neglected one, to a just 
estimate of the man and his work, and 
direct our attention to the portrait of 
St. Benedict on fol. 99 v., we feel that we 





are under the spell of something like genius. 
And when we read the description of the 
original, the conviction is intensified 
that, for unity of purpose, for careful 
distribution and balance of detail, for 
studied harmony of colour—above all, 
for dignity, repose, and a distinction 
that eludes analysis—this miniature of 
St. Benedict may be pronounced the 
gem of the collection. What it com- 
memorates is not the aay of the patriarch’s 
death, but the memorable summer’s day 
in the second half of the seventh century 
on which his bones, filched from a neglected 
grave at Monte Cassino, were with fearful 
joy brought by a Fleury monk safe home 
to their new resting-place. 


When, therefore, Sir George says that 
the buildings in the background represent 
the Abbey of Monte Cassino, we think 
that heis mistaken. No love wasever lost 
between the monks of the two foundations 
after this exasperating “translation” ; 
and we hold with some confidence that 
the two architectural groups are meant, 
one for the abbey church of Fleury, the 
other for the ‘‘ vicina Sancti Petri basilica” 
of which we read in the Fleury annals. 


We have a further point to raise. How 
is it, we would ask, that Sir George de- 
clares the distant buildings in the last 
miniature (fol. 118 v.) in the volume to be 
“ obviously conventional ” (p. xxx)? To 
us they have a more realistic look 
than those which in the design just men- 
tioned he is disposed to treat as represen- 
tations of fact. And on what theory of 
perspective is it that he conceives the 
little timber bell-cote in the middle of the 
near distance to be the great tower of 
the Old Minster at Winchester ? This bell- 
cote is perched on the roof of a compara- 
tively small church, the interior of which 
faces the spectator ; in the bell-cote there 
are three bells; in the roof of the church 
there is a hole, and through that hole 
the ropes for ringing the bells drop into 
the interior of the building. Nothing 
could well be more manifest than this ; 
and the bird on the summit of the bell- 
cote, so far from being the gigantic 
weathercock of the Old Minster, is a mere 
fledgeling. 


But if Sir G. F. Warner will examine 
the distant towers to the left of the 
central design, and unless his copy of the 
photograph sustained injury when in 
course of development, he will see what 
eluded his notice when he dismissed them 
as ‘‘ obviously conventional.” The towers 
are four in number, and belong to a church 
of considerable size and dignity. The 
highest of them has a pyramidal roof, 
from the apex of which a tall staff rises 
perpendicularly ; and on this is poised as 
lordly a weathercock as ever faced the 
wind, lifelike in pose, faultless of outline, 
and measuring from comb to tail half 
as much again as the diagonal diameter 
of the tower itself. In this last detail 
there is the exaggeration that usually 
attends efforts to particularize distant 
objects in a drawing ; but the bird thus 
pictured, and not the little bantam in the 
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foreground, is the gallus aureus of the 


stammering poet’s inspiration :— 


Despicit omne solum, cunctis supereminet arvis ; 
Signiferi et Borez sidera cuncta videns. 
* * * 


Imperat et cunctis evectus in aera gallis, 
t regit occiduum nobilis imperium. 


Nor need we doubt that, as here repre- 
sented, he surmounts a fairly faithful 
view of the Old Minster consecrated by 
AXthelwold in 980, or that the sketch in 
the right distance is meant for the New 
Minster. 


We must, however, be careful not to infer 
from this that the MS. cannot have been 
finished before 980,for these two sketches 
may have been copied from builders’ or 
architects’ plans. 


But graver problems await scholars 
than the question in what year of the 
decade 971-80 the Benedictional was 
completed. They are: 1. To determine 
the place and time of the genesis of the 
successive items, or the aliw forming the 
successive items, of the Benedictional of 
AXthelwold, and to trace the literary 
history of each of these ; 2. To determine 
the genesis and subsequent fortunes of 
the several miniatures and their originals. 








WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT 
MESSRS. AGNEW’S GALLERIES. 


THE two hundred or more works crowded 
into this small gallery are fairly represen- 
tative of the copious production of water 
colours which has gone on in England for 
the last hundred years, and, although copious 
production is not in itself a bad thing, 
yet the vision called up of generation after 
generation of artists industriously turning 
out little landscapes tempts us to recall 
the es a certain veteran Academician 
who had been asked over to see the picture 
of a younger confrére: ‘‘ You have been 
painting all day without thinking,’ he 
said, shaking an admonitory finger. “‘ Why, 
yes,” responded the other, “that is quite 
true; how did you know?” ‘“ Because,” 
said the veteran solemnly, “I have done 
it myself.” It is not from every one, 
perhaps, that the genial confession suffices 
to soften the sting of so damning a criticism, 
nor could it be said without exaggeration that 
British water-colour art as represented in 
the present collection showed no signs of 
thought. But we feel that in addressing 
themselves to the numerous little hand- 
books on ‘The Principles and Practice of 
Water-Colour Painting’ which linked each 
generation to the last the students 
skipped the principles and started at once 
with the practice. By this characteristic- 
ally British conduct they ensured a con- 
tinuance of the traditional method of water- 
colour painting—a method originally rather 
perset alt and philosophic, but ensured also 
that its repetition should become more 
parrot-like at each remove. The logical 
use of the medium which we may admire in 
the careful and admirably structural drawing 
of E. Dayes, The Market Place and Town 
Hall, Salisbury (45), in the more confident 
mastery of Girtin’s superb Fountains Abbey 
44), or in Dewint’s swiftly spontaneous 
Lincolnshire Farm (21), is externally very 
like the method which in the less inspired 
works of the last artist, such as Nos. 26 








and 27, is dull enough. In the numerous 
examples by David Cox, the washes are 
largely and confidently laid, but fail so to 
group themselves as to express the true 
structural relations of foreground, distance, 
and sky. There are examples of W. Callow 
which remind us that for whole periods he 
was apt to forget why he was doing what 
he was doing, and, although an occasional 
burst of lucidity from the hand of Thomas 
Collier, such as No. 63, A Berkshire Common, 
gives evidence of vitality, we can well under- 
stand from the general level of the tradi- 
tional water-colour method as it is shown 
here that by the time Walker appeared 
upon the scene almost any change seemed 
like a liberation, even though at bottom 
it was an exchange of a well ordered in- 
tellectual method for an impulsive and 
unsystematic one. 

It is doubtful if many of the exponents 
of the more classical methods had a clear 
idea of the nature of the issue. A cha- 
racteristic preoccupation with the practice 
of their métier made them think of it as in 
some way bound up with the use of body 
colour, and as, in spite of the spread of 
critical inquiry and a general tendency to 
vague depreciation of Walker’s painting, 
there is still some inclination to account for 
such changes of fashion on mere grounds of 
temperamental preference, we may offer 
a brief sketch of what appear to us the ele- 
mentary differences of the two schools. 


The painter of the older school realized 
that in water colour (which dries very rapidly 
and is rather uncontrollable while wet, 
except at a certain point of wetness difficult 
to maintain) it is almost impossible nicely 
to join one’s flats—that moreover technical 
beauty is lost when a very large number 
of washes are added one above the other. 
He held, therefore, that in this medium 
he must er in a crisp series of relatively 
few washes stroke upon stroke, and that 
thus even more than in oil painting the 
continuity of modelling which nature main- 
tains through an infinite range must not be 
represented by a great multitude of per- 
fectly blended tones, but symbolized by the 
uniformity of interval maintained in a short 
scale of tones and = just apportionment 
to the more or less boldly modelled portions 
of the picture of one, two, or three tones, 
as the case might be. The colour schemes 
of nature were transposed to suit a restricted 
palette. From her infinite play of line were 
disengaged, in obedience to the same 
doctrine of relativity, the main groups of 
angles. It was recognized that, since by 
hypothesis the whole must be generalized, 
any passage of a picture which looked in 
itself just like nature had failed to share in 
the sacrifice and must be wrong. 

This, the underlying argument of the older 
water-colour painters, is the basis of al] 
modern painting, and is as sound as it is 
commonplace. Apparent protesters against 
its canons are really only protesting against 
the baldness and want of subtlety which 
inevitably attend any attempt at formulat- 
ing such canons verbally, and which 
as unavoidably awaits the imitation of 
methods of painting originally prompted 
by them by later painters who have not 
grasped their significance. The method of 
the best of the water-colour men very soon 
became a recipe—the restricted palette a 
monotonous use of dull colour. The habit 
of selecting only subjects which lent them- 
selves easily to crisp divisions of tone (which 
we prophesied last week as a possible danger 
for Mr. C. J. Holmes) settled upon them till 
they became hunters of handy compilations 
of such objects as windmills and churches 
and over-lapping lines of hills—things which 





supply neat profiles. The inevitable restric- 
tion of the rendering of textures and the 
flutter of surface modelling to the few objects 
nearest at hand or taking the light most 
brilliantly became the representation of all 
surfaces in the same way. 


Walker was a man gifted with an extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness to surface, and had 
the illustrator’s initiative, which regards 
the whole of life as his subject-matter 
within the limits of strong personal pre- 
ferences which, once shared, make us love 

i He is momentarily depreciated, as 
a rule, for no better reason than because 
these illustrative ideals happen to be out of 
fashion. In the well-known drawing of 
Spring (95) we see him fingering his way 
over the foreground of primroses with so 
strong a feeling for variety of surface that 
a due regard for values forces him to render 
the girl’s cheek as more like plush than 
the delicate down of youth. This, again, 
is an unimportant matter to which we 
are somewhat unduly sensitive to-day. 
What is unsatisfactory is his blindness to 
any form of anabstract character. Drawing 
is purely a matter to him of surface descrip- 
tion, so that he over-models his objects, 
but fails to render the distances between 
them. His pictures are made up of strongly 
realized passages adroitly grouped so as to 
mask, as far as possible, the want of relation 
between one and the other. They have 
the unpardonable fault in design that the 
part is stronger than the whole. Autumn 
(84) shows this meretricious lack of structure 
more strongly than the other work. 

Lewis, represented here by his excellent 
Greeting in the Desert (68), is an example 
of an earlier artist largely dependent like 
Walker on a faculty for feeling his way 
over the surface of his subjects—more 
dependent for his modelling than Walker 
even on the little wrinkles and corrugations 
which express the lie of the planes. His 
camels are thus much better drawn than 
his figures, which are, as usual, wooden and 
lacking in internal structure and inferior in 
this respect to those of Walker. He excels 
that artist, however, in his sense of linear 
and aerial perspective, so that his pictures 
are space compositions, while those of the 
younger man were only arrangements of 
laboured curves. He an advantage, 
too, in his calm and impartial record of 
facts, which is infinitely fuller and more 
interesting than the other’s narrow idealism. 








THE GEORGIAN SOCIETY. 


Trinity College, Dublin 
March 18th, 1911. 


I KNow no better way of informing those 
interested in the work of the Georgian 
Society, and disappointed at not having 
secured Vols. I. and II. of its Publications, 
than to say that we are going to press with 
Vol. III., which is quite independent of its 
predecessors, and complete in itself. It will 
give, as they did, pictures of several great 
houses, a history of the building and occupa- 
tion of the principal mansions in Sackville 
Street, and an essay on the manners and 
customs of the Irish gentry in 1710-70. 
There will be nearly 100 illustrations. Those 
who intend to secure a copy must .send me 
their names within the next two or three 
weeks, as we do not publish the work, but 
only print for those who are our members. 

The former 2 vols. are now only to be 
had at sales, and command prices from 51. 
each upward. The subscription is ll. ls. 


J. P. ManaFry, 
President of the Society. 
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SALE. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on Saturday last the 
following pictures: B. Canaletto, A View on 
the Grand Canal, Venice, 6611. Raffaello di 
Karlis, Tobias, the Angel, and Saint Catherine 
and Saint Stephen, Saint Appolonia, and a Saint 
with a Violin (a pair), 504/. Bernardino Luini, 
The Virgin and Child, 2311. School of Pesellino, 
The Madonna, in red dress, holding the Infant 
Saviour, 141l. Gian Petrini, The Madonna, in 
red and green dress, holding the Infant Saviour 
on her lap, 1991. Bernardino Pinturicchio, 
The Dismissal of Hagar, 7141. Martin Schon- 

auer, Three Saints in a Garden, 1,6801. Corneille 

exLyons, Portrait of a Gentleman, in black 
dress and cap with lace collar, 2101. C. de Vos, 
Portraits of a Nobleman, his Wife, and his Family 
in a landscape, 1891. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


* Tue second volume of ‘The Herkomers,’ 
by «Sir ‘Hubert von Herkomer, which deals 
es with the career of the author him- 
self, may be expected soon from Messrs. 
Macmillan. 


Messrs. Hutrcutnson & Co. include in 
their spring list ‘ John Opie and his Circle,’ 
by Ada Earland, author of ‘ Ruskin and his 
Circle.’ An appendix will contain a list of 
Opie’s pictures. 


Lorp Browntow, one of the Trustees, has 
lent the National Gallery the ‘ Flying Angel,’ 
which was some four years ago exhibited at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club as a work by 
Pesellino, after having been shown at the 
New Gallery in 1893 with an ascription to 
Masaccio. It has long been recognized as 
part of the dismembered altarpiece of which 
the ; Trinity’ (No. 727) in the National 
Gallery originally formed part. About two 
years ago (Atheneum, January 30th, 1909) 
we gave in detail the history of the now 
separate parts of this altarpiece. 


A NEw*publishing firm at Berlin has 
recently brought out ‘ Denkmiéler der Kunst 
in Dalmatien,’ edited by Georg Kowalezyk, 
with an Introduction by Cornelius Gurlitt, 
the veteran authority on European Archi- 
tecture. This in itself would be a guarantee 
of the value of the publication, and the two 
portfolios of admirable illustrations consti- 
tute a notable addition to our limited know- 
ledge of the treasures of Dalmatia, a country 
“ripe for discovery,” as a German writer 
has observed. The interest of this region, 
asthere set forth, will certainly appeal in a 
high degree to students. 


_ THE “Monatsheft for March contains an 
important article by Prof. Flechsig on the 
‘{Hausbuch Meister ’ as a designer for wood- 
blocks. The woodcuts in question are met 
with in the edition of the ‘Speculum 
Humane Salvationis,’ printed at Spires 
by Peter Drach. The date of publication 
is not known, but Prof. Flechsig gives his 
reasons for considering that it was probably 
1482-3, and the drawings for the blocks 
would therefore fall between 1481 and 1482. 
He draws attention to an Almanach of 
1483 in the Library at Brunswick, which he 
also ascribes {to the ‘Hausbuch Meister,’ 
and his studies enable him to prove that this 
too was printed by Drach of Spires. A 
similar Almanach was in the possession of 
Gotthelf Fischer in 1801; by 1804 it had 
passed out of his hands into a private collec- 
tion in England, which, Prof. Flechsig con- 
ectures, may have been that of Lord Spencer. 

© recommends these facts to the notice of 





English connoisseurs in the hope that the 
Almanach may be brought to light and 
reproduced. Prof. Flechsig’s article is to be 
continued, and the second instalment will 
doubtless contain data of equal interest. 

Dr. W. Storck, in the same periodical, 
writes on Early French influence as shown 
in the work of English illuminators 
of the fourteenth century, with special 
reference to the Arundel Psalter II. (Brit. 
Mus. Arund. 83). Among miscellaneous 
contributions are a note by Dr. Baum 
referring to Hans Schiichlin’s altarpiece 
painted for the Benedictine Monastery at 
Lorch; and a new document published by 
Dr. Simon relating, he believes, to the painter 
Conrad (Faber ?) of Creuznach, who was 
some time ago identified with the master 
of the Holzhausen portraits (as we then 
noted in The Atheneum). Judging from the 
document, we should certainly infer that 
the ‘Conrad Maler”’ there referred to was 
merely a decorative artist whose attain- 
ments would scarcely be on a level with those 
of the master who produced the Holzhausen 
portraits. That this Conrad is identical 
with Conrad of Creuznach does not appear 
to us to be proved. 


Pror. Otro Pucustern, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Royal Museum, whose death 
in his 55th year is announced from Berlin, 
ranked high among German archeologists, 
and was an authority on the Hittites. He 
studied archeology at Strasburg. The 
report which he was commissioned by the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences to write on 
the tombs of the Kings of Antioch led to his 
being sent out to undertake further in- 
vestigations, and he was subsequently sent 
to study the sculptures at Pergamum. 
The results of his various expeditions and 
of his theories on the position of the stage 
in the Greek theatre were embodied in 
several valuable works, among them ‘ Reisen 
in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien,’ written 
in conjunction with Humann, ‘ Pseudo- 
hethitische Kunst,’ ‘Beschreibung der 
Skulpturen aus Pergamon,’ and ‘ Die griech- 
ische Biihne.’ 


A MONUMENT to the memory of Tony- 
Noél, the sculptor and professor at the Paris 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, was erected last week 
at the Pére-Lachaise cemetery. The work 
is by M. Paul Gasq, one of Falguiére’s 
pupils, and consists of a granite stele sur- 
mounted by a bronze bust. 








MUSIC 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Brahms. By J. A. Fuller - Maitland. 
(Methuen. )—Enthusiasm is a good thing, yet 
it is apt to beget mistrust. The writer of 
this book asks in his Introductory Note, 
“Can no opinion be at once favourable and 
dispassionate ?”” There is, however, 4 
difference between a favourable and an 
enthusiastic opinion; the former may be 
dispassionate, but the greater the enthusiasm 
the less likely is it to be impartial. When 
Mr. Fuller-Maitland asserts that Brahms’s 
power of handling his materials was sur- 
passed by “none of the older masters, not 
even by Beethoven,” or when he states that 
“all the themes of Brahms have the finest 
melodic curves that were ever devised in 
music,” we cannot help feeling that his 





admiration for the composer has affected 
his judgment. The biographies of great 
men ought to be written not only by those 
who are in thorough sympathy with their 
art-work, but also by those who, if not 
actually hostile, belong to a different school 
of thought. The one would correct the 
other. Anyhow, the author writes as he 
feels, so we can easily make allowance for 
what seems excessive praise. At times he 
becomes duly critical. As regards the 
orchestral colouring of the first Symphony 
** there is some ground for adverse criticism.” 
We read, too, of the “admittedly thick 
scoring’? in the Pianoforte Concerto in 
D minor. Other specimens of reasonable 
criticism could be named. Brahms, owing 
to the injudicious Declaration, to which he, 
Joachim, Grimm, and Scholz appended their 
signatures, naturally caused ill-feeling and 
unpleasant remarks from the leaders of the 
New School. Now Liszt, one of the chief 
leaders of that School, was, we believe, 
honestly seeking to extend the boundaries 
of his art, and his clear perception of Wag- 
ner’s genius from a very early period 
proves him to have been a man of excep- 
tional acumen. Mr. Fuller-Maitland, who 
does not approve of the tenets of that School, 
seems to take pleasure in uttering, let us 
say, unfriendly things concerning Liszt. We 
name only one instance. Of the principle 
of transformation of themes, Liszt, he says, 
‘supposed himself the inventor.” Surely 
such an idea cannot have entered the head 
of @ pianist to whom Schubert’s ‘ Wanderer’ 
Fantasia and Beethoven’s Sonata in a flat 
(Op. 110) were perfectly familiar. But the 
principle of transformation in any case 
dates back to the sixteenth century and 
even earlier. 

Mr. Fuller-Maitland, although he terms 
the ‘ Triumphlied’ a “ glorious ’’ work, finds 
it difficult to assign reasons for its unfrequent 
performance at English Festivals. One, he 
thinks, may possibly be the great difficulty 
of the vocal parts and the strain upon the 
two soprano voices. Some of our northern 
choirs could, however, grasp the com- 
pass required. Another reason named is the 
fact of its first section being built on the 
theme of ‘God Save the King,’ for English 
audiences, unacquainted with the historical 
facts, and “ constitutionally reluctant to 
think that anything good in music can be of 
English origin, are induced to believe that we 
adopted our national anthem from Ger- 
many”! The difficulties of the vocal 
parts may count for something; but are not 
the real reasons — first, that it is clever 
music which appeals more to the head than 
the heart; and again, that the composer 
assumes the style of Handel, but lacks the 
strength and sincerity of the old Saxon? 


At a recital given by Madame Schumann at 
Hanover Square Rooms in June, 1856, she 
played a Sarabande and Gavotte (in the 
style of Bach) by Brahms. They are men- 
tioned by our author, who adds, “‘ whatever 
these may have been.” What they were 
probably would be difficult to find out now. 
It may, however, be interesting to quote 
what the writer of the notice in the Musical 
World, a few days after the recital, said about 
the Gavotte: “This piece of the ‘new 
man’ is extremely difficult, extremely un- 
couth, and not at all in the style of Bach.” 
The Sarabande he attributes to Domenico 
Scarlatti. 

We note a useful list of the compositions of 
Brahms arranged in order of opus numbers, 
also a List of first lines and titles of vocal 
compositions. Further, there are many 
interesting illustrations, which include six 
views of Brahms from drawings by Prof. 
W. von Beckerath. 
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Catalogue du Fonds de Musique ancienne 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Par J. Ecorche- 
ville. (Publications Annexes de la Société 
Internationale de Musique: Section de 
Paris.) — This first volume of a catalogue 
of ancient music in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale will indeed be welcome to writers 
and students. The musical treasures in that 
great library are for the most part an 
unexplored mine. The real founder of the 
present libr was Louis XI., who died 
in 1515; but it probably contains books 
collected already by St. Louis (d. 1270). 

This Catalogue includes works in P 
or manuscript, theoretical or practical, 
score or in parts—which are in the ‘‘ Départe- 
ment des Imprimés de la Bibliothéque,” 
in Series V. (Fine Arts) and V,, (Music), 
but not the musical works (medizval, 
foreign) in the “ Département des Manu- 
scrits.” To those unacquainted with the 
library it will no doubt appear strange that 
manuscripts should be in the “Département” 
for printed books, but such is the case. 

The order in this thematic catalogue now 
begun will be strictly alphabetical ; anonym- 
ous manuscripts will be placed under head- 
ings, such as Airs, Motets, Masses, Sonatas, 
&c. For the moment the object is merely to 
indicate books or manuscripts as briefly as 
possible; later will follow a methodical 
classification .° 1 definite description of 
them. This first volume is marked ‘‘ A— 
Air,” but the Jong list of works under ‘ Air’ 
will run into the next volume. 

This Catalogue is being drawn up by Dr. 
Jules Ecorcheville, who is well known for 
his erudition, and his interest in old music. 
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Musical Gossip. 


Mr. Emit Saver gave his annual piano- 
forte recital at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon. His programme opened with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 110, and 
the reading, so far as concerns technique, was 
perfect. The difficult passages in the middle 
section of the second movement were played 
sams peur et sans reproche, while all the 
a in the final fugue were made abso- 
utely clear. But there was little or no 
display of emotion. Very different in that 
respect were the performances of Schumann’s 
‘ Faschingsschwank aus Wien’ and some 
Chopin solos. Mr. Sauer must respect the 
old, so-called classical masters, but, unless 
we greatly err, he is far more in sympathy 
with modern music. 


A VERY interesting performance of Bach’s 
B minor Mass was given at the Queen’s Hall 
by the Bach Choir on Tuesday evening. 
The work had evidently been carefully 
rehearsed under the able direction of the 
conductor Dr. H. P. Allen. There was some 
fine choral singing, which, had the tone of the 
sopranos been stronger, would have been still 
more impressive in such choruses, for in- 
stance, as “‘Cum sancto spirito”’ or “ Et 
resurrexit.” On the other hand, the “ Et 
incarnatus ”’ and “ Crucifixus”’ were rendered 
with beauty of tone and rare expression. Of 
the four solo singers, Madame Le Mar and 
Miss Dilys Jones and Messrs. Gervase 
Elwes and J. Campbell McInnes, the last 
two proved the best interpreters. Sir 
Walter Parratt was efficient at the piano- 
forte, also Dr. W. H. Harris at the organ. 


On Monday evening Dr. Hans Richter 
conducts a London Symphony Concert for 
the last time. The programme includes 
Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger ’ Overture, a Haydn 





Symphony in £ flat, Brahms’s Violin Con- 
certo (soloist Herr Bronislaw), Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, and Mr. Hamilton Harty’s 
tone-poem ‘With the Wild Geese,’ which 
will be given under his own direction. Dr. 
Richter will conduct only once more in 
London, as he has kindly offered his services 
for the concert at Queen’s Hall on March 30th, 
in aid of the British Musician’s Pension 
Society. 


THE first volume of the correspondence 
of Richard Wagner with his publishers, 
edited by Dr. Wilhelm Altmann, has just 
been issued by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. 
Although these letters deal with purely 
business matters, they contain many inter- 
esting details concerning the origin and 
publication of Wagner’s works. This 
volume includes the correspondence with 
Breitkopf & Hartel, the firm which in 1832 
printed the Pianoforte Sonata, composed 
when Wagner was nineteen years old, 
and dedicated to his teacher, Theodor 
Weinlig. This was the first published work 
of Wagner. It is interesting to note that 
in the previous year he had not only offered 
to the same firm a pianoforte arrangement of 
a Haydn symphony, but had also declared 
himself ready to arrange all that master’s 
symphonies. The second volume of the 
* Correspondence ’ will follow shortly, and the 
third and last in 1912. 


An excerpt from ‘ Westward Ho,’ an 
opera by Mr. Napier Miles, the libretto of 
which is based by Mr. E. F. Benson on 
Kingsley’s novel, was given at an orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall last Monday evening, 
and under the direction of a new-comer, 
Mr. Nigel Harington Balfour. The music 
shows, and very strongly, both in its themes 
and orchestration, the influence of Wagner, 
but the treatment of the former is sym- 
phonic rather than dramatic. The work- 
manship, however, if somewhat formal, is 
sound. Mr. Balfour gave a vigorous read- 
ing of the Overture to ‘The Flying Dutch- 
man. He also conducted Beethoven’s 
c minor Symphony. There were good 
moments, but neither the mystery nor the 

ower of the music was revealed. Madame 
Ima Adowska, also a new-comer, who 
sang ‘Dich, theure Halle” from ‘ Tann- 
hiauser,’ and “‘ Vissi d’arte” from ‘ La Tosca,’ 
has a dramatic soprano voice, and is evi- 
dently accustomed to the stage. 


Dr. Hans RicHTER’s successor at Man- 
chester has not as yet been appointed. 
Herr Ernst von Schuch, Prof. Julius Buths 
(former municipal conductor at Diisseldorf), 
and Prof. Reuter-Miiller (who recently 
conducted a London Symphony Concert) 
are named as possible candidates for the 
post. 


Le Ménestrel of March 11th mentions three 
composers, in addition to Liszt, the cen- 
tenaries of whose birth occur this year. 
Of these, Ferdinand Hiller and Wilhelm 
Taubert, as composers, are almost for- 
gotten. The third, Ambroise Thomas, lives 
by virtue of his opera ‘Mignon.’ Pro- 
duced in 1866, it was performed in Paris 
for the thousandth time in 1894, two years 
before the composer’s death. 


Dr. Stravss’s ‘ Der Rosenkavalier’ was 
produced at Dresden on January 26th, and 
soon after that event Mr. Fred C. Whitney 
acquired the performing rights of the opera 
for Great Britain and America. The con- 
tract, which expires on October 31st, 1912, 
gives the right to perform the work twenty 
times in London. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY will sell by auction on the 
22nd inst. some interesting autograph letters 








and music by Haydn, Beethoven, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Donizetti, and 
Spohr. .y 


Mr. Murray is adding shortly to his 
“Music Lovers’ Library” a work by Mr. 
H. E. Krehbiel on ‘ The Pianoforte and its 
Music.’ In this work Mr. Krehbiel traces 
the development of the popular instrument 
from its beginnings. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
London Symphony Orchestra, 3.30, Palladium. 

e Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 


Marcian Thalberg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
Miss Helene Hurner’s Song Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Miss Lillian Shimberg’s oforte Recital, 8.15, Bechstein 


Hall. 
The Classical Concert Society, 3, Bechstein Hall. _ 
Mr. Wesley Weyman’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, olian Hall. 
The {> Mason Choir, 8.15, Queen’s wat 
r. — . 8. all. 
Miss Jessie Field’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Steinway Hall. 
Tuvrs. Mr. Theodore Byard’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. Byndon Ayres’ Vocal Recital, 3.15, Molian Hall. 
— Miss M. Cunningham’s Lenten Matinée Musicale, 3.30, 
Claridge’s Hotel. ; 
essrs. Maurice Farkoa and Hayden Coffin’s Matinée Musical, 
3.30, Steinway Hall. ‘ 
_- Mr. R. Maitland and Mr. N. ‘ wainson’s Song and Pianoforte 


Ha 
—  Broadwood’s Chamber Concert, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Frr. Miss Floyd Ariston’s Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Sar. aw Pianoforte Recital, 3, Be 


8cx. 
Mox 
_ all. 
Tuxs. Miss Rhoda von Glehn’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Wen. 








DRAMA 


— 


THE WEEK. 


LittLe THEATRE (Miss Lirtan McCartTHy’s 
Srason).—Anatol. Dialogues of Arthur 
Schnitzler. Paraphrased by Granville 
Barker. 


It is rather late in the day for Londoners 
to be making the acquaintance of ‘ Anatol’ 
many years after its Viennese vogue, but 
then our stage is often behind the times. 
Now the opportunity is offered, thanks 
to Mr. Granville Barker’s having taken 
enough interest in Herr Schnitzler’s dia- 
logues to paraphrase them and act in 
them, and his wife’s starting her season 
at the Little Theatre with a programme 
made up of five of the series. Three of 
them, it is true, have been produced 
already at the Palace, but a large ;variety 
house hardly provides the right. medium. 
For the effects of glancing wit and delicate 
anaylsis to carry, they seem to need that 
close contact between audience and actors 
which can only be secured in a thédtre 
intime. Mrs. Grundy will not approve 
of them, but to the playgoer who is more 
anxious to understand phases of life 
than to censure what is; unfamiliar or 
opposed to his conventions they should 
furnish very palatable, if highly seasoned 
fare. The very lightness of the enter- 
tainment may disconcert some people ; 
listening to no fewer than five of these 
dialogues is rather like dining off a 
succession of the most unsubstantial of 
viands. They are varied enough in their 
small way, but, as the possibilities of 
variation are bounded by the personality 
of Anatol himself, and his sole interest 
is the pursuit of sex-adventures and the 
examination of his own and his lady- 
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love’s states of mind, there is a strong 
family resemblance between them all, 
and the hero’s curious mixture of cynicism 
and self-deception, of libertinage and hectic 
sentimentality, tinges the entire group. 
But their wit is undeniable, and several 
of them show the philanderer paid,out in 
his own coin very amusingly. <~~ -°*, 

The pieces selected by Miss McCarthy 
begin with the sketch in which Anatol 
mesmerises his beloved Hilda on purpose 
to make sure of her fidelity or infidelity, 
and is then afraid to put the decisive 
questions. Then follows ‘A Christmas 
Present,’ picturing a chance encounter 
between the amorist and a former flame 
of his, who, as he talks of the humble 
sweetheart he worships for the moment 
and her delight in love, almost laments 
the caution which made her hold on to 
her position of a virtuous wife. Next 
comes ‘An Episode’ in which we see 
Anatol chagrined to find that he is not 
even a memory for a girl to whom, as it 
were, he has erected a monument in his 
mausoleum of dead amours. The two 
latter of these three sketches are the 
novelties of Miss McCarthy’s programme, 
and the one introduces a pleasant touch 
of sentiment into the series, while the 
other gives a delightful comic surprise 
at Anatol’s expense. But far and away 
the most dramatic and vivacious of the 
sequence are the dialogues of the ‘ Fare- 
well Supper ’ and the ‘ Wedding Morning.’ 
Anatol, robbed of the chance of being 
the first to break loose from an entangle- 
ment or almost deterred by his senti- 
mental folly from attending his own 
wedding, is a spectacle to make even the 
most bored of playgoers laugh, and these 
two scenes go best atthe Little Theatre. 

Anatol’s five sweethearts are neatly 
differentiated by Miss Gertrude Robins, 
Miss Katharine Pole, Miss Dorothy Minto, 
Miss Lillah McCarthy, and Miss Alice 
Crawford. The greediness of Mimi over 
her last experience of champagne and 
oystersis happily indicated by the actress- 
manageress, while Miss Crawford’s Lona 
smashes the furniture of her lover’s flat 
with a hysterical recklessness that makes 
the onlooker fearful for the safety of the 
more valuable stage properties. Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker hits off, as might be expected 
from a man of his brains, the intellectual 
and introspective side of Anatol, but 
the light-heartedness and love-sick fervour 
of the philanderer he never seems able 
to suggest. Mr. Nigel Playfair as the 
hero’s commonsense confidant, Max, gets 
much nearer the author’s meaning. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In the “ Pocket Edition” of “ The World’s 
Classics” we have received the first three 
volumes of a Shakespeare (Frowde) which 
is to occupy nine. The type is good and 
clear, though necessarily small, and the 
little books are meant to be read in the open 
air, as Mr. Watts-Dunton explains in a note 
on their special typographical features. 
They are therefore light and small enough 
to} gohinto thej pocket, and the page has 





been arranged with a view to easy reading, 
the stage directions being printed in small 
roman characters, and the names of the 
characters throughout in full. The absence 
of all foot-notes, and the use of “an ideal 
eclectic text’ without hints of corrupt 
passages or emendations, are justified by the 
use for which the volumes are designed, and 
with a multitude of other editions equipped 
with the annotations of commentators 
within our reach, we are well content to turn 
to the late Mr. Craig’s Oxford text, his 
Preface being reprinted here to explain the 
principles he followed in his recension. 

Besides these details, we notice that the 
general ‘Introduction’ is by Swinburne, 
being a reprint of the booklet published in 
1906, which is a rapture rather than an 
appreciation, yet embodies essential points of 
criticism in the plays. To each of these 
Prof. Dowden supplies an introduction deal- 
ing briefly with matters of date and sources, 
and including illuminating comments both 
by himself and various critics. In his short 
space the Professor manages to put readers 
fairly in the way to enjoy and comprehend. 
We are glad to see that he lends no support 
to the heresy—as such we regard it—that 
Falstaff in ‘The Merry Wives’ is equal to 
his incomparable self elsewhere. On ‘ Mea- 
sure for Measure’ Pater is quoted, but the 
passage does not deal with the startling 
‘convention ”’ which allows a mismating at 
the end, and on which Coleridge and Swin- 
burne (see his Introduction, vol. i. p. xxvii} 
have written strongly. Altogether we have 
found these Introductions very suggestive 
and full of pertinent matter. 


Beaumont and Fletcher: The Sea-Voyage, 
Wit at Several Weapons, The Fair Maid of 
the Inn, Cupid’s Revenge, and The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. Edited by A. R. Waller. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—The Cam- 
bridge edition of ‘ Beaumont and Fletcher’ 
is fast nearing completion. With the issue 
of this, the ninth volume of the series, only 
one more has to be published for the most 
ambitious enterprise Mr. Waller has under- 
taken in the Cambridge English Classics 
to become a reality. The editor adheres to 
his practice of giving, as far as common 
sense permits, a reprint of the text of the 
Second Folio. Only the most glaring mis- 
takes of spelling are corrected; otherwise 
the system of that edition is faithfully 
followed. Since at the same time the 
appendix contains in this as in other volumes 
every textual variation which is of the 
smallest significance, it may be said with 
justice that the student of ‘ Beaumont and 
Fletcher ’ has here everything he can possibly 
want except a critical and interpretative 
commentary. For the latter it is necessary 
to turn to the splendid ‘ Variorum’ Edition, 
which still lags far behind and seems unlikely 
to be completed for two or three years to 
come. 

Apart from one notable exception, the 
plays contained in this volume are but of 
average merit. ‘The Sea-Voyage,’ generally 
now attributed to Fletcher and Massinger, 
is one of those stage-romances or fantasies 
with which the older playwright and his 
colleagues gratified sentimental playgoers 
of their day. Its theme deals with the way 
in which the passion of love invades and 
breaks up a colony of Amazons, and all the 
conventions of coincidences, strange meet- 
ings, and the discovery of long-lost relatives, 
are freely employed. 

In ‘ Wit at Several Weapons,’ if we may 
judge by an epilogue delivered at a revival 
of the play, Fletcher had no very large 
share, and authorities of to-day describe 
it as a recension of an earlier Beaumont and 





Fletcher piece made by Rowley and Middle- 
ton. It is a comedy treating of a single 
eccentric humour, rather in the style of Ben 
Jonson, its leading character being a knight 
who attaches an extravagant importance 
to wit, and its methods are broadly farcical 
and often coarse. ‘The Fair Maid of the 
Inn,’ apparently a composition of Fletcher’s 
which Rowley may have helped Massinger to 
revise, ranks a little higher than the two 
plays already mentioned. It belongs to the 
genre of mixed comedy and romance, and, 
along with passages of a brisk and lively 
humour, contains a plot, somewhat like that 
of ‘ The Winter’s Tale’ which is worked out 
with no little poetic feeling ; but it does not 
reach the level of Fletcher’s best efforts in 
this style, eg., ‘The Elder Brother.’ As 
for ‘Cupid’s Revenge,’ in which not only 
the titular authors, but also Massinger, 
and even perhaps Field, had a hand, it is a 
tragic burlesque which not all Swinburne’s 
enthusiasm could think redeemed from con- 
tempt by more than a scene or two pointing 
to Beaumont’s authorship. 

Last of all in this volume comes ‘ The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,’ in which, if we can 
put any faith in the title-page of the quarto, 
and the judgment of a number of scholars, 
no less a person than Shakespeare collabor- 
ated with Fletcher. That in _ this 
dramatization of the ‘ Knightes Tale’ of 
Chaucer there are marked discrepancies of 
style pointing to a partnership of authors 
the most casual of observers may discover for 
himself. But we feel that Shakespeare 
would never have sanctioned the vulgariza- 
tion of Ophelia which is contained in the 
underplot, and, even though he may have 
mapped out one or two scenes, tests supplied 
by metre, similes and parallel situations 
suggest a wholesale revision in which 
Massinger was concerned. 


Anatol: A Sequence of Dialogues. By 
Arthur Schnitzler. Paraphrased for the 
English Stage by Granville Barker. (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson.)—Mr. Granville Barker 
declares that in a faithful translation of 
these vaudevilles, their peculiar charm must 
disappear, and that only another Schnitzler 
could recreate it in English. How far the 
lyrical quality of the author’s style has 
suffered in this paraphrase, and to what 
extent Mr. Barker has overdone his attempt 
to be colloquial by the employment of sleng, 
only a German or Austrian reader can 
perhaps decide. At all events, we obtein 
here the general sense, and the drama and 
“psychology ” of these sprightly dialogues, 
and for this, which is a great deal, we owe 
Mr. Barker thanks. It is an odd pictwe 
which Herr Schnitzler offers here of the Jife, 
morals, and point of view of a Viennese man 
of fashion. Anatol is an idler whose whole 
existence is made up of a succession of love- 
affairs. An incurable sentimentalist, he is 
morbidly analytical of love. He is an 
amorist turned philosopher, a valetudinarian 
who is always feeling the pulse of his affec- 
tions. He has fierce momentary passions, 
and he is capable of the most acrid and 
brutal jealousy; yet anticipations or retro- 
spects are more to him than the actual 
caresses of the woman he loves. He almost 
savours disillusion with the first kiss, and 
he is never more penitent than when he is 
on the verge of a fresh intrigue. As a friend 
tells him, “‘ All you think of to-day is your 
yesterday’s remorse for the sins that you 
mean to commit to-morrow.’ He is an 
obvious decadent with something of a poet 
in him and glimpses of humour that set off 
happily his incurable vanity and volatility, 
but a man bound to be unhappy in his 
frivolous way because to the instincts of & 
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libertine he adds the curiosity of an in- 
veterate and self-torturing introspection. 
His creed is purely antinomian, and his 
notions of women are Sultanic ; his hedonism 
is shameless, yet amusing. That is why he 
should make so interesting a figure—he 
turns himself inside out for his audience’s 
delectation. But of course such a hero must 
be shown in action, if he is really to reveal 
himself; not all his philosophizings can 
explain him so well as one instance of 
Anatol really in love. Herr Schnitzler artfully 
shows us now and then the cynic and the 
infidel beaten with his own weapons. There 
is no droller dialogue in this sequence than 
that which describes Anatol’s angry amaze- 
ment when, on arranging to part with a girl 
of whom he has tired, he is anticipated b 
her in the announcement of her weet § 
just as there is none uglier than the episode 
in which, having committed an outrageous 
lapse on the very eve of his wedding, the 
philanderer is confronted next morning with 
the hysteria of a scorned mistress, and is 
almost prevented from meeting his bride 
in time for the ceremony. 


These little plays, it will be seen, do not 
idealize the life of which they treat; they 
let us see it for what it is—ignoble, vicious, 
and sordid, despite its superficial aspect 
of gaiety. Their merits consist in fidelity 
of observation, insight into the subtler 
moods of sentiment and jealousy, an un- 
failing wit, and a very pretty turn of 
humour. What we say here may be 
supplemented by our notice of the little 
Plays this week. 


The Open Window.—February. (Locke 
Ellis.) — This tiny magazine, which tries 
to keep, and succeeds in keeping, up 
well the tradition of belles-lettres, provides 
in its February issue a “special dramatic 
number.’ Among its contents are a charm- 
ing little one-act play by Mr. Hugh de Sélin- 
court entitled ‘St. John and the Orphan,’ and 
**@ rough note on staging’? by Mr. Herbert 
Trench. The play ought to find its way 
into the bill of some theatre ; the rough note 
deserves quotation at some length, so 
interesting are Mr. Trench’s descriptions of 
the possibilities of stage-lighting to-day. 
Here are a few extracts from his paper :— 


_““The modern stage is much more than a 
picture. It is a world of air which can be charged 
in every corner, from the keyboard of the elec- 
trician, with emotional light and emotional 
shadow....Lit by arc lights, the five side battens in 
the wings, the five top battens in the roof of the 
scene, are sO many potentialities of illumination, 
in twenty-four shades of delicacy and difference. 
-+..Between and within the layers of scenic 
colour can be interposed layers, or intervening 
wands, of illumination. We have but begun to 
measure the range of the puissant artist’s oppor- 
tunities. He has a vast brushwork, spraying 
light, wielded from the manual of the electrician. 
He can ring innumerable changes of lovely rays 
on mobile and sensitive faces, on the shifting and 
shimmering textures of the robes of his players, 
arrayed and patterned at his choice. Among his 
Pigments are the moving limbs of duncers and 
actors, and the warm lineaments of all the 
Passions..... 


“ And what soft immensities of suggestion may 
he not impart by means of veils, be they steams 
or gauzes? Diffused glows through purple 
roof canopies or velarium; veils of silk, white 
gauzes, or fine and black gauzes well-nigh invisible ; 
veils behind veils ; painted cloud-gauzes of forest- 
trees that become translucent, and as it were non- 
existent, when suddenly illumined from behind, 
= again resume solidity when the screened 

laze behind is withdrawn and a front light 
breathed upon them. Each gauze has its quality 
of added atmosphere, its degree of mystery.... 
Out of the depth of dark velvet background, 
wavered in shadow, can be shaken the delicate 
frosty sparkle of thousands of stars, producing 
an amazing dense blue infinity, such as in the 
zenith of the deep sky of Venice dwells, on an 





August night, in the shadow shot up above the 
summit of her Campanile.” 

Are not all these, asks Mr. Trench, kingdoms 
for the painter, lures for any born designer 
to assault the boards of the theatre ? What 
a field, he suggests, for skill, for patience 
and imagination ! 








Bramatic Gossip. 


On Monday next Mr. Matheson Lang and 
his wife (Miss Britton) will make their first 
appearance in the West-End#since their 
return from Australia at the Palladium in a 
costume play entitled ‘The House on the 
Heath.’ This is based on a quarrel between 
Col. Blood and the Duke of Ormond in the 
reign of Charles II. The heath is Hounslow, 
and Mr. Matheson Lang takes the part of 
the famous Claude Duval. 


Mr. Joun S. Farmer is making steady 
advance with his series of ‘“‘ Tudor Facsimile 
Texts,” of which sixty-six volumes have 
been issued. Special attention may be 
directed to the Apocryphal Shakespearian 
plays, nearly all of which, except four, have 
now been published. 


In the press are ‘Everyman’ in the 
Skot edition, together with the B.M. frag- 
ment by Pynson ; ‘ Ralph Royster Doyster,’ 
1552; ‘The Three Lords and Ladies of 
London,’ 1588 ; and ‘ The Cobler’s Prophecy,’ 
1594, from the Dyce copy at South Kensing- 
ton. 
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READY MARCH 22. 


English 
Catalogue 
of Books 


For I9I0 


The volume, royal 8vo in size, 





contains over 300 pages and 
includes about 10,000 books 


published from Jan. 1 to 








Dec. 31, 1910. 
PRICE G/- NET. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


19, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
BY 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lop. 





A Special Offer to all 
interested in Books. 


On receipt of name and 
address the proprietors of 
the English Catalogue wil! 
send FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
SIX WEEKS a copy of their 


well-known publication : 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


(Mention Atheneum.) 


Address—Manacer, P. C., Lrp., 
19, Adam Street, Strand, London. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. _3y w. w. skzaT. 


New Edition (1911). Re-written and Re-arranged Alphabetically. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net ; on Oxford Indis paper, 6s, net. 


THE PLACE NAMES OF BERKSHIRE. 3; 


W. W. SKEAT, Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


EARLY PLAYS FROM THE ITALIAN. _ kaitea, 


with Essay, Introductions, and Notes, {by R. WARWICK BOND. 
An attempt to illustrate, both by critical comparison and fully anno- 
tated texts, the connexion between the Latin, Italian, and early 
Elizabethan comic stage, whether in subject-matter and spirit or in 
technical forms ; and adds in reference to Misogonus some brief notice 
of the allied Education-Drama. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘* Even for the general or merely curious reader 
this volume should be extremely interesting, not less for Mr. Bond’s elaborate 
and masterly introductions and general review of his subject than for the 
plays themselves......His inspiration is life as well as literature.” 


THE STORY OF NEFREKEPTA. = From a Demotic 


Papyrus. Put into Verse by GILBERT MURRAY. [Feap. 4to, 
4s, 6d. net. 


PAGES CHOISIES D’AUGUSTE ANGELLIER. 
Edited by EMILE LEGOUIS. Extra fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net; on Oxford 
India paper, 48. 6d. net. (Oxford Higher French Series.) 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Angellier, the critic-poet, soldier-dominie, who 
has charmed all Europe by his versatility with the pen, is less known over 
here, however, than he should be, and this handy edition, with a fine intro- 
duction by Prof. Legouis, is exactly the thing to commend him to English 
readers with any sympathy and insight.” 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. 
Translated into English under the Editorship of J. A. SMITH and 
W. D. ROSS. 


DE PARTIBUS ANIMALIUM. 


5s. net. 


HISTORIA NUMORUM. 


A Manual of Greek Numismatics. 
New and Enlarged Edition by B. V. HEAD, assisted by G. F. HILL, 
G. MACDONALD, and W. WROTH. Royal 8vo, cloth, 2/. 2s. net; 
morocco back, 2/. 6s. net. (The last edition was published in 1887.) 


HANNIBAL'S MARCH THROUGH THE ALPS. 


By 8S. WILKINSON. With 2 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 
United Service Magazine.—‘‘ Soldiers—even those who have long since 
buried their dead languages—will find this an absorbing account of one of 
the great military marches of history.” 


OXFORD STUDIES IN SOCIAL AND LEGAL 


HISTORY. Edited by P. VINOGRADOFF. Vol. IL. TYPES OF 
MANORIAL STRUCTURE IN THE NORTHERN DANELAW, 
by F. M. Stenron; CUSTOMARY RENTS, by N. Nettson. 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 


Contemporary Review.—‘‘The series bids fair to attain to great im- 


portance.” 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Vol. I. ENGLISH MONASTERIES ON THE EVE OF THE DIS- 
SOLUTION, by A. Savine; PATRONAGE IN THE LATER 
EMPIRE, by F. pz Zunveta. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—** No one who is interested in the recurrent controversy as to 
the economic character of the English Reformation can afford to neglect the 
evidence drawn in this volume from the Valor Ecclesiasticus.” 


By W. OGLE. 8vo, 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 
Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON. 


AUSTRALIA : In its Physiographic and Economic Aspects. By 
G. TAYLOR. 3s. 6d. 





ESSAYS ON ROMAN HISTORY. 8) 4¥.petHam. 
Collected and Edited by F. HAVERFIELD. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘' The quality of Prof. Pelham’s work is probably best represe 
by two essays which belong to the earliest and latent wane of his ager 
the Camden Professorship—the inaugural lecture on the Imperial domains of 
the Colonate, and the paper on the Koman frontier in Germany, read to the 
Royal Historical Society in 1906. We see here how his mind was quick to 
seize the points which fresh discoveries—especially those of epigraphic 
material—were bringing into prominence, and to distinguish the essential 
from the trivial, and how his scholarship was fully abreast of that which is 
the pride of modern Germany in the province which Mommsen marked for 

his own.” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SIERRA LEONE. 


With an Introductory Essay on the Origin, Character, and Peoples of 
the Colony by H. C. LUKACH. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 


LIVING SPEECH IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


AF RICA. An Essay introductory to the Bantu Family of Languages. 
By A. C. MADAN, 8vo, 63s. net. 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN INDIA. 3, w. 


FOSTER. (Published under the patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India in Council.) Vol. V., 1634-6. Medium 8vo, 12s, 6d.. 
net, 


BROWNING'S MEN AND WOMEN 1855. 


Edited by G. E. HADOW. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN THE PRESBYTER AND THE FOURTH 


GOSPEL. By DOM JOHN CHAPMAN. 8vo, 6s. net. 


OXFORD STUDIES IN THE SYNOPTIC 


PROBLEM. By Members of the University. Edited by W.SANDAY, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE COPTIC VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. In the Southern Dialect, otherwise called Sahidic 


and Thebaic. With Critical Apparatus, Literal English Translation, 
Register of Fragments and Estimate of the Version. Vol. I., Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark; Vol. II., St. Luke; Vol. III., St. John, 
Register of Fragments, &c. Facsimiles. 8vo, 4/. 48. net. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS FROM THE CODEX 
VERONENSIS (b): Being the First Complete Edition of the 


Evangeliarium Purpureum in the Cathedral Library at Verona. With 
an Introduction Descriptive of the MS. by E. S. BUCHANAN. 4to, 
with two collotype facsimiles, 21s. net. 

[Old-Latin Biblical Texts, No. VI. 


JUSTICE AND HAPPINESS. 


3s. 6d. net. 


RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE: Being the 


Documents (sixty-two in number) relating to the translation and 
ublication of the Bible in English,,1523-1611. Edited by A. W. 
OLLARD. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE SCHWEICH LECTURES. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE BOOK OF ISAIAH 


in the LIGHT OF HISTORY AND ARCHASOLOGY. By the Rev. 
ROBERT H. KENNETT, D.D. Published for the British, 
Academy. (Immediately. 


A copy of THE PERIODICAL, No. LX., will be- 


sent on application. 


By W. BENETT. 8vo, 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Shipping. 







Under Contract with H.M, Government. 


&( Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &. 
@ Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to | 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
IP & Pleasure Cruises 
By the well-known 8.Y. “ VECTIS,” 
frem MARSEILLES (Rail 4 Sea connections from London) 
DALMATIA, VENIOR, CORFU, &. | Ne. 3—Apl. 13 to May 11 
ALSIERS, LISBON and LONDON | Ne. 4—May 12to May29 
Paree for Grulce 3, from 38 Ane. ; 4, from 15 Gne. 


By the new Twin-ecrew 8.8. “ MANTUA” 11,500 tons. 
LISBON, THE AZORES, &. | Cr.A—May20tolane12 





























| ° Fares from -— J — 
fF 0 Otons {fect ss tc} London 
me ——_ 


“TUDOR FACSIMILE TEXTS” 
(Little-Missenden, Bucks). 
‘* For all practicable purposes these texts are as 
Saye BB, 000... and may be accepted with confidence 
y st 


udents who have no access to, the originals.” 
Atheneum. 


Sixty-six Plays in folio and crown 4to already 
issued. Full list on application. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE “DOUBTFUL” PLAYS 


OF THE 


THIRD SHAKESPEARE FOLIO 
(Excepting ‘ Pericles’). 


Facsimiled from the original quartos, viz. :—‘ The 

Prodigal’—‘ Lord Cromwell’—‘Sir John Old- 

castle’ (with the two title-pages)—‘ The Puritan,’ 
&c.—‘ The Yorkshire Tragedy ’—‘ Locrine.’ 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. fceap. 4to, pp. xvi and 
362 in facs. 


Price £2 12s. 6d. net. 


(This Collotype Facsimile is necessarily limited to 250 
copies.) 


Insurance Companies. 


whose Estate will be 
EVERY MAN liable for Duty 
should read 


*A POPULAR FALLACY.’ 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance, 
48, Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, 


GLASS, AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (O., 


THE SHARES OF WHICH ARE VESTED IN THE 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. 
Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over 26,000,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 





NOW READY. 


Price 10s. 6d. net; free by 
post 10s, 11d. 


THE TENTH SERIES 


GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Being an Index to the Twelve 
Volumes issued between 1904-1909. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 


This Index contains, in addition to the usual 
Index of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of 
Writers, with a list of their Contributions. The 
number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven 
hundred. The Publishers reserve the right of 
increasing the price of the volume at any time. 
The number printed is limited, and the type has 
been distributed. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 








AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY, 
THE 


NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
For JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 43d. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, 
Reprinted June, 1908, with 


Coloured Illustration according to Scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





HOW FAMOUS PEOPLE 
RENEW THEIR ENERGIES. 


—_—o— 
REMARKABLE TESTIMONY. 


Never was life so strenuous as now. Everyone 
acknowledges it—the famous and the non-famous, 
The famous feel it most, for the strain to obtain 
a foremost place and keep it is universally recog- 
nized. They, however, have a great advantage 
over the less notable members of the community, 
for their friendly intercourse with the prominent 
physicians enables them to hear at the earliest 
moment of the best means science has discovered 
to renew the energy, nerve force, and vitality they 
have consumed in their work. 

In consequence, they are all taking Sanatogen, 
the ideal tonic food and revitalizing agent, to whose 
merits over fourteen thousand physicians have 
attested in writing, while practically every medical 
man prescribes it. 

The most eminent representatives of every pro- 
fession have sent voluntary testimonials recording 
the wonderful results obtained from Sanatogen in 
renewing their energies when they have been over- 
worked or run down. From among the most 
recent the following have been chosen to give 
some idea of the merits of the preparation. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P., the popular 
novelist, writes :— 
‘20, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
**T have used Sanatogen with extraordinary 
benefit. It is to my mind a true food tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing the energy, and 
giving fresh vigour to the over-worked body 
and mind.” 





Ee a 
Mr. HENRY ARTHUR JONES, the famous 
dramatist, says :-— 
‘37, Hornton Street, Kensington, W. 

**Sanatogen seems to me a very valuable 

food and nerve tonic. I have several times 

taken a course of it when I’ve been run down, 
and always with excellent results.” 


w/ Fonriz pprbiier . fo Med 
Mr. WALTER CRANE, the eminent authority 
on decorative art, writes :— 

“13, Holland Street, Kensington, W. 
** In recovering from a rather sharp attack 


of influenza, I certainly found Sanatogen, 
prepared with milk, beneficial in its effects.” 


Shi qu 


Mr. MARSHALL HALL, K.C. M.P., writes :— 
‘* 3, Temple Gardens, London, E.C. 
‘IT think it only right to say that I have 
tried Sanatogen, and I believe it to be a most 
excellent food.” 


a ae 


oe. 





Considering this evidence, can any one suffering 
from depletion of the mental, nervous, or physical 
forces afford to forego the advantages he cannot 
fail to derive from Sanatogen ?—which, by the way, 
is also largely used in royal] circles, where the 
strain of life is no less felt than among humbler 
people. 

Sanatogen ean be obtained of all chemists, price 
1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d.. An interesting booklet will be 
sent, post free,on application to The Sanatogen Co., 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., to all mention- 
ing the Atheneum. 

A free sample of Sanatogen will also be sent 
to those who enclose two penny stamps to cover 


postage. 
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JUST READY. 


THE NEW NELSON NOVEL 


_ SAMPSON RIDEOUT, QUAKER. 2 [- 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD. 
net. net. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 























H.M. King George V. 


work than two penmen. 


A YOST Typewriter will produce more and better 


work than any other mechanical writer. 


The YOST is the simplest and strongest Type- 


writer ever made, and is economical to maintain. 





Full particulars on application. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
Head Office :—50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 











AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


LIFE OF JOHANN 


SEBASTIAN BACH. 


The Story of the Development of a 
Great Personality. 
By Sir C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Bart. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 12s. 6d. net. 
“A book which stands at the very head of musical 
literature, a book which surpasses even Spitta in in- 
timacy of knowledge....A work of the utmost import- 
ance in musical literature, one of which all Englishmen 
should be proud.”—Tines. 


THE ;LADY. 
By EMILY JAMES PUTNAM (Mrs. 
G. H. Putnam). With 32 Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 
“This is a very clever volume. It gives us the whole 
evolution of the lady from prehistoric times....The 
knowledge that it gives us comes warm from the mind 
....it stimulates us to think, it is suggestive... her 
clear and racy style.”—Times. 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS 


OF THE ISLE DE FRANCE. 

By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE and VIDA 
HUNT FRANCIS, Authors of ‘ Cathedrals 
and Cloisters of the South of France,’ &c. 
With Map and 4 Photogravure and 200 
other Illustrations from Original Photo- 
graphs. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 
21s. net. [Published this week. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
By ELLEN KEY, Author of ‘ The Century 
of the Child,’ &c. Translated from the 
Swedish by ARTHUR G. CHATER. With 
a Critical and Biographical Introduction by 
HAVELOCK ELLIS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net. [Ready on Monday. 


THE CLIPPER SHIP ERA: 


A Record of Famous American and 
British Clipper Ships, their Owners, 
Builders, Commanders, and Crews. 

By ARTHUR H. CLARK, Author of 

‘The History of Yachting,’ &c. With 32 

Illustrations. S8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 

** The work could hardly have been better done—the 

book is full of material, and the narrative written with 
knowledge and enthusiasm ; the atmosphere of the sea 
is felt throughout.. .The whole is indeed a genuine and 
thorough piece of work, and valuable as a history of a 
phase of British and American commerce which has 
quite departed.” — Times. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT, 
THE FOUNDER OF THE 
DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


By RUTH PUTNAM, Author of ‘The 

Medieval Princess,’ &c. Fully illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. (Shortly. 
[Heroes of Natvons Series. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS. 
(Seventh Series.) By PAUL ELMER 
MORE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


This seventh volume of ‘Shelburne Essays’ contains 
ponerse on Shelley, Wordsworth, Hood, Tennyson, 

illiam Morris, Louisa Shore, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Francis Thompson, the Socialism of G. Lowes Dickin- 
son, the Pragmatism of William James, Criticism, and 
Victorian Literature. 

‘No more thoughtful and illuminating critic of the 
classical or traditional school than r. More has 
written in English since Matthew Arnold.” 

Daily News. 


HYGIENE AND MORALITY. 


By LAVINIA L. DOCK, Author of 
‘Materia Medica for Nurses,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
“An indispensable manual for nurses and women 
holding ublic appointments and engaged in social 
work.” —Englishwoman. 
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MESSRS. BELL ANNOUNCE 
AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


Illustrated. Medium 8vo, xii-632 pages, 16s. net. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


WILLIA 
AND 


M PITT 


NATIONAL REVIVAL 


In this work Dr. Rose (well known as the author of what the Times pronounced to be ‘‘ the best life of Napoleon yet published ”) has produced the first 


portion of what may well prove to be the best life of Napoleon’s great political antagonist, the younger Pitt. Dr. 


Rose has made diligent use of the hitherto 


unexplored archives in the Public Record Office, and has had the advantage of numerous unprinted letters in the possession of private owners whose ancestors 
DETAILED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


were connected with Pitt. 





OTHER WORKS 


FIFTH EDITION, 


With many Maps and Plans and numerous IIlustrations. 


BY DR. ROSE. 


In 2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s, net. 


Also a CHEAPER EDITION, without the Illustrations, 2 vols. 10s. net. 


THE LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British Official Records. 
‘**To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet published is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has 


been attempted. ”— Times. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 


‘** Dr. Rose is to be congratulated on his mastery of a difficult and complicated subject.” — Atheneum. 





BOHN’S' LIBRARIES, 
1847-1911. 


** The New Series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious bookbuyers have 
long learned to keep a careful eye.” —ATHEN RUM. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 


NOW READY. 3s. 6d. 


THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF FERDINAND 
GREGOROVIUS, 1852-1874. 


Edited by FRIEDRICH ALTHAUS, and Translated from the Second 
German Edition by Mrs. GUSTAVUS W. HAMILTON. 


READY SHORTLY. 2 vols. small post 8vo, 38. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIA EPISTOLARIS. 
Being the Supplement of Coleridge’s ‘Biographia Literaria.’ 
Edited, with numerous Additional Letters, by ARTHUR TURNBULL. 











THIS FAMOUS SERIES now includes nearly 750 volumes in 
all departments of Literature. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE of the Libraries, with full particulars 
as to recent and forthcoming additions and details of 
A SPECIAL OFFER 


of a Small Standard Library, which may be selected at will, upon 
the most favourable terms, will be sent post free to any address. 





“The most remarkable single volume ever published.” 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


CONTAINING OVER 
400,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 
2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 


SIR ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D. F.R.S., Lowndean Professor 
of Astronomy and Geometry at Cambridge University, 
says :— 

“It is modestly called a Dictionary, but it is really an Encyclo- 
pedia and a Dictionary combined. Nor is even this an adequate 
description. In a single volume there appears to be everything, from 
an account of the working parts of an internal combustion engine up 
to a description which tells us all we want about the way a Lama uses 
a praying-wheel. Of both machines there are excellent pictures.....-. I 
have tested the accuracy and completeness in such subjects as I am 
specially acquainted with, and I have invariably found the information 
correct and up to date.” 

On receipt of a post card mentioning the ‘‘ Athenzum,’’ Messrs. 
Bell will forward acopy of the Illustrated Booklet, with specimen 
pages, which fully describe the NEW INTERNATIONAL. 








London: G. BELL & SONS, Lrp., 


York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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